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Some day, some day of days, threading the street 
With idle, heedless pace, 
Unlooking for sach grace, 
I shall behold your face! 

Some day, some day of days, thus may we meet. 


Perchance the sun may shine from skies of May, 
Or winter's icy chill 
Touch whitely vale or hill: 
What matter? I shall thrill 

Through every vein with summer On that day, 


Once more life’s periect youth will allcome back, 
And for a moment there 
I shall staud fresh and fair 
And drop the garment, care ; 

(nce more my perfect youth shall nothing lack. 


I shut my eyes now, thinking how ‘twill be, 
How, face to face, each soul 
Will slip tts long control, 
Forget the dismal dole 

Of dreary fate’s dark, separating sea ; 


And glance to glance and hand to handin greeting, 
The past, with all its fears, 
Its silence and its tears, 
Its lonely, yearning years, 

Shall vanishin the moment of that meeting. 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘HIS WEDDED WIFE,’’ 
‘‘LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ‘‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’’ ‘‘ROBIN,’’ 
‘‘BUNCHIE,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER X.—(CONTINUED. ) 


HORSEMAN in splashed hunting-gar- 
ments was riding rapidly up to the 
house,urging bis wearied horse to its utmost 
speed, and, a8 he came nearer, Dolly 
recognized Lloyd Milner, his tace very pale 
and axious. 

“Something has happened,’ the young 
girl thought, a sudden stranze calm coming 
over her as she went quickly to the door 
and opened it, justas Milner swang hiinself 
from the saddle, threw the bridle to a serv- 
ant who bad coine round at sound of the 
horse’s hoofs, and met her on the threshold 
us be entered, splashed, and breathless 
trom the haste with which be had ridden. 

“Dolly !’’ he exclaimed, as his eyes fell 
upon the gracetul little figure and fright 
ened blue ¢yes, uttering her name for the 
tirst time alond and involuntarily putting 
out bis hand and taking hers in his anxiety 
to soothe and comfort her. 

‘‘What has happened ?”’ she said quickly, 
looking up at him and seeing how pale he 
was. “Sidney ?”’ 

“Where is she?” he asked hastily, still 
holding the little trembling hands, and 
looking at her with a tenderness which 
thrilled her even in ber anxiety. 

‘‘Is she not with you?” Dolly asked, the 
frightened look deepening in the fair young 
face. 

“Is she not here ?”’ he replied, answering 
her question by another. 

“No; she is out. Ithougbt you had come 
to tell me that——”’ 

In the sudden revulsion of feeling she 
begun to tremble so excoedingly that Mil- 
ner put his arm round her to support her, 
and a great fear struck hius that something | 


else had happened to distress her besides | 


this accident of which he had to tell her. 

“What is it, Dolly?” he whispered 
gently. ‘Has anything happened to Mrs. 
Daunt?”’ 

“No, no!” the girl said eagerly, trying to 
recover herself. “It was awfully stupid of 
ine; but, when I saw you riding up 
alone in haste, I thought thatshe had met 
with an accident, and that you bad come 


” 


She paused, trying to laugh, and 
1 : y ] r : - 
ting | 

Sri¢ 8 OUL then 7 he said, r ec 
was spared the necessity of telling a 

ney of her husband’s accident. “Tt 


as well perhaps.’’ 
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“Why is it as well ” Dolly asked won- 
deringly. “Tam anxious about her. It is 
damp and cold,and she has been out for—— 
Mr. Milner, something is wrong !"’ she said 
suddenly. “Tell me. I could think only 
of Sidney; but—but——”’ 

Her voice faltered and broke. Lloyd 
Milner’s strong arip closed round her yet 
more tenderly. 

‘Dolly, can you be very brave?’’he asked 
gentlv. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said steadily. ‘You need not 
be afraid—I know—you need not tell me. 
Stephen has been thrown !”’ 

**Yos,”’ 

“And—and he is killed?” 

“No, no!”’ cried Milner hastily. ‘He is 
not even, I believe, seriously hurt. On 
my honor, Dolly, you may believe me!"’he 
assured he, angry with himself for having 
so alarmed her, yet almost willing to bless 
any chance which allowed hiin to put his 
arm round the siender drooping forin. ‘‘He 
is hurt—not seriously—indeed I hope only 
slightly; but they are bringing him home, 
and 1 want you to see that all is ready for 
him. We have sent for Doctor Arnold. The 
Earl rode off for him at once.” 

“They are bringing him here,’’she echoed 
faintly. ‘He could not ride then?” 

“My dear little girl, he was faint and 
giddy from bis fall,’’be answered earuestly. 
“Indeed you may believe me, Dolly. Don’t 
you trust me, dear?” 

“Yes, yes,’’ she answered hastily, then 
uttered a littie cry of joy and sprang for- 
ward into her father’s arins, 

One of the gentlemen nad ridden over to 
Lambswold to prevent any garbled account 
of Stephen’s accident trom reaching his fa 
ther and mother, and Mr. Daunt, who had 
just driven home from Ashford, had imme- 
diately proceeded to Easthorpe. 

Hiis presence was a great comfortto Dolly 
who struggled against her tears, cheered by 
his composure and strong gentle manner, 
so like his son’s, and she was able te issue 
her directions with something like calin- 
ness. 
that they were properly carried out, a 
thought struck her. 

‘Does Sidney Know, papa?’ she asked 
quickly. 

‘‘Have you told her?” he said, 
little surprised. 

“How could [? 
wold?’ « 


looking a 


Is she not at Lauibs- 


Just as she was turning away w see | 








“At Lambswold? No; we have not seen | 


her to-day. Good Heaven, Dolly, what is 
the matter ?’’ 


Dolly’s explanation was alinost an inco- | 


herent one, made between sobs that she 


| inquiries and prepare her 


could not repress; and, although Mr. Daunt | 


strongly repudiated the notion of any acci- 
dent, he blamed Sidney’s imprudence 
greatly, and looked even ygraver and inore 
anxious than he had looked before. 

“Stephen must not be alarined,”’ he said 
impressively—‘“inind that Dolly, and be 
very careful. Meanwhile let one or two of 
the mnen go and meet Sidney in whatever 
direction she is inost likely to have gone, 
not to let her be needlessly alarined. Ah, 
here they are!” 
as the sound of carriage-wheels was 
heard and a servant threw open the hall 
door. “AndI hear Arnold’s voice, thank 
Hieaven !”’ 

Dolly ever retained buta very confused 
recollection of what passed during the next 
few minutes, 

She was dimly conscious of Stephen coim- 
ing into the ball without assistance, looking 
but smiling at heras he sank 

Doctor Ar- 


i’ ¥ oe speaking nbhis usual tone, and 


very pate, 


beavily into the first chair—of 


‘An Mwery aud uselu 


her brotuer’s dark languid eyes going 


| slowly round the pretty oak-panelled hall, 


he added hurriedly, | 


as if he were looking for some one, and ot 
her father telling him that Sidney was out 
driving, of Stepyen saying languidly that 
he was glad, and that they were not to 
frighten her. 

And then Stephen was assisted to bis 


rooin, and Dolly was at liberty to let her: 


tears find vent. 

She threw herself face downwards upona 
couch in the drawing-room and sobbed bit- 
terly in this the first real anxiety she had 
known. 

Lloyd Milner, coming softly into the fire- 
lit, flower-scented room, nearly an hour 
later, saw her there and hesitated to disturb 
her. 

Dolly had heard his step, and sat up 
hastily, pushing away her hair from the 
troubled  tear-stained little face, which 
looked so pathetic and yet so bewitching 
with the tuinbled golden hair falling around 
it that Lloyd could hardly restrain an 
insane desire to take her in bis arms and 
kiss away the tears in her bright blue 
eyes. 

“How is he?” she asked eagerly, ‘What 
does Doctor Arnold say ?”’ 

“He is duing very well,’”’ the young man 
answered cheerfully. “He is not much 
hurt. There isnot the stnallest cause for 
anxiety, the Doctor says, unless anything 
very unforeseen happens.”’ 

“Ol, thank Heaven!’’ Dolly murmured 
with all ber grateful heart. 

“Has Mrs Daunt returned?’ he asked, 
after a pause, breaking a little embarrassed 
silence which had fallen between thein, 
during which he had been standing ab- 
sorbed by her sofa, half jeaious of her 
passionate love tor her brother. 

Dolly started up nervously. 

“I do not know,” she said in some dis- 
tress. “IL have not heard—-indeed I had 
forgotten. I will inquire at once.” 

“T am afraid she cannot have returned,”’ 
he remarked doubtfully. ‘You 
lave seen her; she would have come,”’ 

Dolly did not heed; she hurried out of 
the drawing-room, and the young man fol- 


lowed her into the hall, where a stolid | 


foottman assured her that Mrs. Daunt had 
not come in. 

“Are you sure, are you sure?’”’ Dolly re- 
peated anxiously, unable to conceal her 
distress, and turning away to hide her tears 
before the man could again repeat his 
former assertion, leaving Lioyd to pursue 
the inquiry with an equally unsatislactory 
result. 

Mrs. Daunt had not returned, and, of the 
two grooms who had been sent to make 
for the tidings of 
ber bushand’s accident, one 
unsuccessful, and had gone out again on the 
sate errand. 


“It is very strange,’ the young man said 


musingly, as he walked across the ball, and | 


pulling aside the heavy curtain, looked out 
into the autuinn evening. 

The gray dusk had gathered thickly, 
early as it yet was, and it was iimpossible to 
eee far into the grounds; but there was no 
sound of approaching wheels; aud he hiin- 
self began to share Dolly’s anxiety, which 
had now risen to a terrible pitch. 

“She is killed, she is killed!’ the girl 
moaned, asshe caine to his side, leaning 
heavily againstthe window-fraine as she 
stood there; and Livyd hastened to reassure 
her. 

‘You foolish child!’ he said earnestly. 
“Flow cap you imagine such absurd things? 
W hat is to hurt her? 
any accident, we should have 


If she had met with 
heard it by 
this time; and it is just as well that she is 


away now and w be spared the sho 


Sue nay 


couut of the accident.” 


not be startied DY any untruc ac- 


would | 


had returned | 
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Although he had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, Lloyd Milner did not really want 
any tea; but he saw that the young cirl was 
weak and faint from anxiety and in need of 
Soine restorative; besides, to order tea at 
this tine, when it was usual to have it, 
seeined to him a far more matter-ol-fact pro- 
ceeding and one inore likely to gpassure 
her than ifhe bad suggested wine or some 
other restorative. 

Mr. Daunt was with his son, and Doctor 
Arnold was also with his patient; 80 Dolly 
and the young barrister had tea tete-a-tete 
in the pretty oak-panelled hall, 
Dolly had ordered it to be served, with a 
childish feeling that they would hear and 
see Sidney return sooner there than in qo 
drawing-rooin. 

Lloyd drank his tea leisurely, 
standing his secret anxiety, and brought 
inere than one sinile to Dolly's sorrowful 
little lips by his quaint reinarks; his quiet 
| cheerfulness and apparent unconsciousness 
of ber trouble did more to reassure her 
than any amountof consolation and comfort 
would have done; and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her look far less anxious 
when he set down his tea-cup and prepared 
to start. 

“IT think I had better walk,’’ he said 
quietly. “I don’t suppose I shall have to 
go very far; and I ain a good walker. Good- 
bye for the present, Miss Daunt.”’ 

* ‘Miss Daunt!’”’ the girl repeated, with 
a little reproachful glance. “Tt was ‘Dolly’ 
a ininute ago?”’ 

“L beg your pardon,” he said gravely,but 
withasinile. “That was a yreat liberty, 
was it not?’’ 

“A liberty!’ 

The reproachful 
blue eyes deepened, 

Lloyd Milner’s heart beat faster under his 
splashed hunting-coat; but with a strony 
effort he restrained the eager words which 
rose Wo bis lips. 

What right had he a struggling barrister 
to speak love to tne only daughter of Jolin 
Daunt? 

“May I compromise the matter, and call 
you Miss Dolly ?"'he said lightly. *Phanks 
for the permission, and au revoir.’”’ 

“You will be very tired,’’ Dolly 
inured, following him to the door. 

“Not at all,” he answered cheerfully, 
lifting his hunting-cap to ber as be strode 
| away quickly in the gray drizzling dusk of 
the October evening. 

But, once out of sightof the lovely tender 
| eyes which had such power to inake lis 
heart throb tast, Lloyd Milner felt a strory 
feeling of resentinent against Sidney Daunt 
for thus adding to the trouble and 
they were all enduring just then 
resentinent, and he felt 
| but he felt angered and 
loss, 

Moreover, the uncomfortable feeling of 
distrust of bis frieud’s beautiful young wife 
was returning. 

It had been forgotten in the excitement ot 
the hunting-tield, and in the subsequent 
an xiety;bul now it returned with redoubled 
force, 


$$$ 


where 





notwith- 





look in her innocent 





mur- 





| 


anxiety 
an unjust 


it to be so; 


vexed nevertlio- 


Even before he had witnessed her aygita 
tion at breakfast when he had inentioned 
the sounds he had 
yous he had 


overheard, the rendez 
seen im the moonlit grounds, 
he had connected Sidney with his nocturnal 
ox perience, 

It was true he had tried to laugh away 
his notion, but it had haunted hin. 

Ile Lad not seen the tace of the worn 
the prounds; but soimethis 


yrace of movement had i led 


i luistress, 




































































































It «as impossible, and yet— 

As he passed cut ofthe avenue into the 
high-road, the drizading rain was falling 
thick and fast, and he stood still for a lew 
momenta, hesitating which way to take. 

‘The prospect of a tramp down the muddy 
road in the closely-failing, wetting rain 
was not a very inviting one. 

Ax he stood, be beard a horse's footste 
coming towards him, and as the rider drew 
nearer, he saw that it was one of the men 
aont to look for Sidney. 

‘ Well?” be said impatiently, as the man 
pulled up. 

“[ have not seen my mistress, sir,” was 
the reply. “I was told that she drove into 
Ashford this morning; but I have not been 
able to obtain any further information.” 
“ftis very strange!’ Lloyd said thought- 
fully. 

“] wasthinking that I would ride to 
Iiverleigh, sir. My mistress often calls on 
Mire. Grant, and she tay be there.” 

“Dose, answered Milner; and, as the 
nan rode away and was lost to sight in the 
vray mist, Milner strode off down the high- 
road, 

He had gone about a couple of hundred 
vards when he came to a part where the 
road brarehed off into two ways, one to the 
right, the other to the left. 

At one eorner there was a finger-post; but 
not sufficient light to see the 
directions It gave, and, after two or three 
ineffectual efforts, Lloyd was obliged to 
yive up the atternmpt. 

Ashe stood still, in bis uncertainty as to 
his next movement, bis ears were saluted 
by the sound of wheels coming awifthy to- 
wards him, and he went forward hurriedly 
ter meet them. 


there was 


Asin the dim gray light the vehicle be- 
cate Visible, he saw the two ditminutive 
mnitnalis so well matehed, and knuew that 
his search was over. 

Sidney was not driving quickly —the 


perros see ined fayyed and tired—and, in the 


yrayv light, she did not see the young than 
us headvaneced to tieet ler. 
Mrs. Daunitt’ 


Sidney pulled up suddenly, the ponies 
stood still, and their imistress leaned for- 
ward in the wrav dusk, 

“Yos! Who is that?” she said, inta tired 
+ although she attempted to speak 
lightly. “Mr. Milner, is it you? Have 
you come to grief in any way?" 

ONo,’ he answered pravely; “IT am 
riding now, Mrs. Daunt. I walked 
meet you,” 

“Te 
foolish proceeding in the rain! 
have you been back? Had 
run?’ 

“We have been home some time,” he re- 
“We have been anxious about you 
Mrs, Dhatint.”’ 

“About me? she said, with a slignt 
langh. *Phere was no need. IT thought a 
litthe drive would ine good, so T came 
out.”” 

A little drive, and she had been out since 
the morning! 

Llovd Milner’s fsee grew very stern ashe 
took his seat by ber side. 

“And Thave quite enjoved it, notwith- 
Standing the rain,” continued lighthy. 
“The have behaved charmingly. 
Don’t vouthink it was very brave of ine to 
Venture outalone ?” 

“Tt was very impradent.” 


nee, 


not 
out to 


What a 
low long 
you @ good 


mneet mea she echoed. 


plied, 


' 
th) 


she 


prorniies 


“Was t? Is that what caused your 
anxiety? Was Stephen anxious?’ she 
added, with astiden eagerness replacing 


the weariness in ber voice. “But, ne—ot 
course not, She said almost immediately, 
“Tf he fad been anxious, he would have 
eome to teetie biniself. 1 hoped to have 


been home earlier’ 

“Stephen did not Know you had been out 
so long,’ Milner remarked yravely, ‘and 
he could not come to meet you.” 

“Why? 

Phe reins dropped from her hands as she 
turned to hitn in sudden anxiety, her face, 
pale and haggard, dimly visible in the gray 
bigglit. 

Phere ivy no need for alarin 
Mrs. Daunt,’’ Milner said earnestly, taking 


*HMecwuse 


the reins and urging on the wearted 
ponies; “bat Stephen has met with a slight 
accident, and we thought it betler mot to 
distress Linn by telling bin of your pro- 


longed absenee.’ 

“}ie—he is not dead?" she interrogated; 
and Llovd almost started at the strange 
siItereation in ber volee--it was so hallow 
and faint. 

“No, no—only Slightiv burt.”’ 
~ «Drive on, for Heaven's sake!’ she said 
in amoment, and did not utter another 
word during the drive home, 

But as he lifted her trom the vehicle, 
Llova telt that her garments were wet and 
dripping with moisture, and saw in the 
light of the hall-lvtops, that her face was as 
the face of a dead woman in intense pallor 
and lunmobility. 


CHAPTER XI. 
\TEPHEN DAUNT'S accident turned 
\ out tar less s#erioUs 
ih feared. 


than Was at first 

Che wound to his head was a trifling one, 

and although, be bad broken his leflarm in 

the fail, it was a simple fracture, and likely 
Lo progress rapidly. 


4 week later he was abie to come down 
the drawtiny-r ' ind vingon ai sofa 
| enusanit t! 4 “ f t tr iT) 
" A watt I 
#* 1 I i? M 
a isn 4 _ 
it As 4 
SiliKe curta es re draw ver the wit 
dows shutting itthe November w which 


bung heavily over the pretty grounds, 
Sidney's reading lamp was burning on its 


THE SATURDAY 


ee ~—-—— —_——_—_—- 


little table, and she was sitting in a low 
Chair, reading by its light. 

There were candies burning on the chess- 
table, illuminating the two eager, interested 
faces of the players; but Stephen's couch 
was somewhat inthe shadow, for the room 
was not lighted up, and the reading-lamp 
and candles were only as bright stars in its 
shadowy firelight. 

Lying back on the cushions, Stepben 
Daunt’s dark eyes wandered from the pretty 
eager face of his sister and the interested 
adiniring face of her opponent to the bean- 
tiful face on which the light of the reading- 
lainp fell so softly, showing its loveliness 
and charm to the best advantage as 
it bent over the book Sidney was read- 
ing. 

She was not wearing a tea gown to-day, 
although she had not been out, one of these 
fantastic dainty garments being her usual 
home-attire in the afternoon; but she looked 
very beautiful. 

Hor dress was of black velvet, fitting 
closely, and made with perfect simplicity. 
It fell in long straight folds from her waist, 
and was finished off at the throat with a 
parrow white frill. 

Perhaps it was the sombreness of her 
dress which made her look so very pale;but 
as her husband's eyes rested upon ber, he 
noticed that her face had hardly more color 
than the white /isse at ber throat, the only 
difference being in the shades of white, one 
being of a cold bluish shade, the other of a 
warin creainyv white hue. 

Had the relations between them been 
other than they were, Stephen might easily 
have accounted for her delicacy of appear- 
ance by attributing it to her anxiety at his 
iliness; but, as things were, he could not 
lay such flattering unction to his soul. 

He bad not seen the look of anguish 
which Lloyd Milner had seen on er face 
when hetold her of her husband's hurt,and 
he did not know how greatly she had suf- 
fered in his suffering. 

Not for worlds would she, in the foolish 
pride which kept them apart, have allowed 
hitn to see how anxious and unhappy she 
was at his suffering, nor would he have let 
her perceive how much he longed for her 
sVinpathy and care, and what a happy time 
that illness and convalescence tuight have 
been bad they been his, 

Sidney'’sconduct had been irreproachable 
certainly; she had tailed in no attentioa;she 
was always at hand to perform any little 
kindness or forestall any wish, however 
slight; but far more than all this service 
would Stephen Daunt have preferred a ten- 
der clasp of the little hand over his, ora 


soft pressure of the sweet lips to his hot 
throbbing brow. 
In ber delight at finding Sidney return 


home safe and sound, Dolly bad quite tor- 
gotten her long absence trom home, and 
had never thought toask any explanation 
of it. 

But, if she had forgotten it, Llovd Milner 
had not; and, although the momentary look 
on her lace had touched bim with sudden 
pity and compassion tor her, bis. suspicions 
were by no means set at rest, 

That she was unhappy and restless and 
anxious toadeyree whieh her husband's 
illness did not warrant be could not tail to 
seo, Cleverly as She conceald it under the 
languid indifference of her manner and the 
proud carelessness of her tone; and uncon- 
sciously the voung'barrister found himsel! 
watching ber closely on every oceasion,and 
analyzing her motives for every action, 
however slight. d 

Sidney herself was not quite unaware of 
this scrutiny, and she resented it bitteriv— 
all the more because she was unable to 
show her resentinent to Stephen's friend 
and her own jruest, 

Apart trourit, and the distrust of him 
whieh could not fait to follow it, she liked 
Lioyd Milner well, and it grieved her to 
feel that be did) not trust ber, and saw so 
clearly what they were able to hide even 
trom John Daunt himself, the coolness of 
the intercourse between them, 

“Is your book a Very interesting one, 
Sidney?" Stephen asked, bre: v ong 
mss | , tking a lony 

“Not very. Why?" Sidney answered, 
putting the book on her knee and turning 


towards che Sofa, a faint eolor ‘OmIngy Into 
the pale beautiful tace. “Caa I do any- 
thing for you?” ‘ 

“Thank you—no. You looked so ab- 
sorbed that 1 wondered what you were 
reading.” ‘ 

The faint rose-color deepened. 

She could not have told) him what the 
Subject of the printed pages so long be- 
fore her eyes had been; she had not read 
a word of them, absorbed as sbe had 
seetned, 

“Would you like some music?” she 
asked gently, crossing the room to his 


Bide. 

“Will it not disturb the players?" Ste- 
phen said, smiling. ’ 

“Oh, nol’ eried Dolly eagerly. “Play 
something, Sidney; and, if you play one of 
Chopin's waltzes, it will inerease my 
Chances Oo! Winning, Which are very sinall 
now. 

Sidney went over to the piano, 

Just as she was golny to sit down 


a Serve 
ant entered with «a card 


Upon a salver, and, 





approaching Sidney, said, in a lowered 
toune— 
“The ‘gentleman js In the librar 
mia’ain,’’ ; ren 
I will come at or she asia , 
1 tl paused, as if site ue 
W hat it s 4 4 
~ q ma ; 
\ 4 6 
is 
Ait vy t vas “uy 
} the room to let thein see - ad 
risen suddenly from chin brow, some. 
thing In ber voice made Lloyd Milner look 


EVENING POS¥Y. 


——- --.+ -— 


* _ 


up with a little start and glance acrossat the 
slender black-robed figure in the shadowy 
rooun. 

His face being in the light however, 
Sidney saw not only the quick sudden 
movement, but the look of suspicion which 
c it. 

The hot color died out of herown as she 
passed out of the room, and she was very 
mle as she entered the library, which was 
ighted both by fire and gas. 

A short sliin nan in black was standin 
by the tire, with his back turned to it; and, 
although his face was pertectly impassive, 
a sudden swift gleain of surprise flashed in- 
to bis dark keen eyes at sight of tbe beauti- 
ful pale woman in her rich soft dress who 
entered the room and closed the door after 
her. 

“Mr. Hopgood ?”’ she said interrogatively 
glancing fora moment at the card in ber 
hand. 

“At your service, madam,’’ was the reply, 
accoupanied by alow bow, and a quick 
keen glance which made Sidney teel as if 
the stranger saw into the innermost depths 
of her heart and the secret recesses of her 
thoughts. 

There was a brief silence. 

Sidney advanced slowly and stood by the 
table, resting one white hand upon it, her 
eyes downeast, her breath coming quickly 
and unevenly. 

This stranger was here at ber request and 
by her wish; but, now that he was here, 
she was almost frightened at ber own dar- 
ing. 

The man looked at her gravely with his 
keen eves, taking in all the beauty of her 
face, the richness of her dress, the ease with 


which she wore ber costly attire, the jewels | 


on her white hands, the plain gold band of 
her wedding-ring. 

Nothing escaped those keen eyes— noth- 
ing—net even the quickened rise and fall of 
the closely-titting bodice and the nervous 
treinbling of the tender sensitive lips. 

“You desired ny attendance, madatn,”’ 
he said respectfully, at length. 





“Yes--that is, | wrote to Scotland Yard | 
for a——’’ 

‘For a detective of experience in whom 
you could place implicit trust,’’ he con- 


cluded, his lips parting a little, alinost as if 
he were going to sinile at the simplicity of 
the wording of her note; “and I have been 
sent in answer to your wishes, inadam, and 
shall be happy to serve you to the best of 
my ability.” 

‘Thank you, 
then, masterin 
effort, she sat 
take a seat. 

He declined, with a bow, and retained his 
position by the fire. 

“Of course you understand that what I 
say to you isin strictest confidence?’ she 
began earnestly. 

Ile bowed, 

“And that it is a very serious and import- 
ant matter,” 

Another bow, and another slight parting 
of the lips, as if he had an inclination to 
sinile, which he immediately repressed. 

“Tt is, in fact,’’ Sidney continued, her 
inanner gaining Carnestness as she went on, 
“a matter of life and death !"’ 

Again there was a slight movement of the 
thin firmly-set lips, and this time it was 
accompanied by a gleam of swift amuse- 
mentin the Keen dark eyes which was 
equally quick to pass away. 

No doubt, he thought, this beautiful girl 
had sent for him for some slight matter—to 
watch a rival’s movermentsor a husband’s— 
and the whole thing would turn outa storm 
in a tea-cup. 

“Such matters are not unusual with us, 
inadam,’’ he said caliily. 

“] suppose not,” she answered, looking 
at him with something like curiosity min- 
gied with awe. 

“On the contrary, they are of daily oocur- 
rence,’ he pursued. “Will you allow me 
to ask one question, tiadam ?” 

“Certainly. What is it?’ she said, with 
a flash of terror in ber beautiful eyes, 

“The letter received, desiring my attend- 
ance, Was Sghed ‘Sidney Daunt.’’’ he said, 
taking outa little note-book and glancing at 
it. ‘*May I ask who the writer was?” 

“T was the writer.”’ 

‘But the name is a man’s name,” he said 
quietly. 

“It is nine nevertheless,’ she rejoined, 
With some haughtiness. “I am Sidney 
Daunt.”’ . 

Hie made a slight bow, and there was an- 
other Short pause, 

“There is one thing I wish to ask you,” 
she said nervously. “I should like the ob- 
Ject of your visits here to remain a perfect 
secret; I do not wish any member of my 
household to suspect who you are, or the 
reason for your visits bere—that is, if you 
are obliged to repeat this one.” 

“You need be under no apprehension on 
that score,’ he said gravely. “I need 
scarcely say that we are used to secrecy.” 

Another slight pause, z 

“tis a very painful matter,’ Sidney be- 
gan, ler lips quivering a little; “and Y ean- 
not give you tinany particulars, Personally 
I—1 know no more of the matter than any- 
body can Kknow,except that Iau assured of 
the innocence of ope person whom others 
think guilty.” 

The tan looked at her more attentively 
w ™ 


” 


Sidney answered shyly; 
4 her nervousness by a strong 
down and motioned hin to 


lit 





‘May lL ask how you possess that assur- 
ance ?”’ he said. 


“bv ny knowledge of 


yr the character of 

accused she replied. “I know that it 

~ " s ihay niuitted 
Ss 4 ig 

i aid that we ry often verv unlike- 

‘Y persons turn out to be guilty, inadam.,”’ 
he reinarked, with tnore interest 


than he 





| Lad yet shown; and, drawing up a chair, he 
' 











sat down, and, leaning forward, said grave 
ly—“Will you tell ne all you can, madai)? 
My time and your own too, are not ithout 
their value; and, if vou wish the members 
of your bousehuld to remain ignorant of my 
business here, it will be necessary to make 
my visits as short as ble.” 
Yes,” she said nervously. “I think it 
will be wiser not to come here again. | 
will meet you somewhere, i it is necessary 
that you should see ine.” r 

“One moment,” he interposed saddenly. 
“Are you a widow ?” 

Sbe drew back slightly. 

“No, certainly not,’’ abe said hastily. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Your note desired that whoever was sent 
should ask for Mrs. Daunt. But Y pro- 
ceed,’’ he added, breaking off and leaning 
forward again, with his old appearance of 
attention. 

“I think it is very likely that there will 
be no need for ine to go into particulars,”’ 
Sidney faltered rather nervously, raising 
her beautiful eyes to his with a pathetic 
look of entreaty. ‘You will Know as much 
about it as I do myself—perhaps more— 
when I recall the matter to your memory; 
you have not forgotten.”’ alle 

She paused for a inoment; her lips -vere 
so dry and parched that speech was almost 
a difficulty just then. 

“You have not forgotten,’’ she went on 
more firmly, ‘the—the—murder which 
took place here nearly two years ago?”’ 

“The murder, madam?’’s he echoed, 
the interest deepening, although some sur- 
prise mingled with it atthe unexpected 
word. 

“Yes—a gentleman—Mr. Rutledge of 
Rutledge Hall’’—her voice had sunk almost 
to a whisper—“who was found in his library 
shot dead.’’ 

There was silence for some minutes 
the library. 

The detective’s head was leaning on his 
hand. 

Siduey was watching himanxiously. 

“T remnember perfectly,’’ he said then, 
lifting his head. ‘The body was found in 
the inorning by the servants, a gun by its 
side, bearing the initials of a gentleman in 
the neighborhood who disappeared at the 
time in company with the murdered man’s 
wife.”’ 

“Supposed to bein her company,’'Sidney 
murmured faintly. 

“There was no proof that he was not.”’ 

“There was no proofthat he was,’’ she 
said quickly. 

The detective smiled. 

‘Was there not?” he said coolly. ‘Well 
perhaps not; but it was a likely supposition. 

he lady was very inuch younger than her 
husband, I believe.”’ 

“Yes.”’ 

“And very handsome ?”’ 

“Very handsome.” 

“And the gentleman with whoin she fled, 
or with whom she is supposed to have fled, 
had been in love with her before her mar- 
riage ?”’ 

“He admired her very much.” 

‘But was not in love with her?”’ 

Sidney made no answer. 

“Am I to understand 80?” 
quietly. 

“Tam not likely to be ableto judge,” 
she answered, with some unwillingness, 
“because he was engaged to me at the 
time.” 

“Ah!” 

Another momentary pause; then the 
detective leaned forward, putting bis hand 
inipressively on the table. 

“Mrs. Daunt,”’ he said gravely, ‘there is 
an old proverb which bids you tell your 
lawver and your doctor the whole truth. It 
applies equally well in our case. Unless 
you tell me the whole truth and all your 
suspicions, I can do but little.’’ 

“T will answer any question,’? she mur- 
mured faintly. 

“Thank you. Then do you think that 
Mr. Greville—that was the name—I think I 
am not mistaken—was in love with Mrs. 
Rutledye ?”’ 

He had taken out his little note-book 
again, had consulted it, and now sat with 
the pages open in his band. 

“1 think so,’’ Sidney murmured. 

“Therefore her marriage was a great dis- 
appointment to hiin ?”’ 

“Yen,” 

“So great that he was not able to hide it 
from you, to whom he was engaged ?”’ 

“He did not try todo so. We were very 
old friends.”’ 

“The coroner's jury brought in a verdict 
of wilful murder against him. They could 
not do otherwise; the proofs were very 
Strong against hitm.’’ 

“But he was innocent.” 

“And yet he ran away, and Mrs. Rut- 
ledge disappeared at the same time!” the 
man remarked,with asmile. ‘Mrs. Daunt 
I do not wish to distress you—on the con- 
trary, my object is to spare you pain an 
suspense. Let the matter rest; it will be 
better for Mr. Greville and for all con- 
cerned. He has had a wonderful escape 


in 


he asked 


| from punishment; the inquiry and search 


after him must have been of a very luke- 
warin kind, or he could bave been found 
long ere this. The matter has sunk into 
oblivion now. Do you not reopen it.” 
“You think him guilty,”’she said passion- 
ately;‘*but I am convinced of his innocence. 
“Oh, sir’’—she stretcbed out her hands with 
a little appealing gesture—‘tyou do n it 
know how gentle he was, how incapable of 


such acrime! He was as innocent of ‘i 
you are. I cannot give up this endea\ 
prove his innocence,’’ she added, sv ear 
estiy that tears rose in her beautil - 
“No one ever tried before; he had 
friend here to defend him. His father 
lieved him guilty. I could do nothing 
p 


then; and all these long months he has bee 
hunted and in misery and concealimen’ 























But now | ain rich,I have plenty of money, 
nd i cannot rvmain passive. Will you 
elpme? Ab do not make up your mind 

to bis guilt. Surely your experience has 

taught you bow very often innocent people 


have been condemned, and that even 
proofs are not always to be «depended 
upon! Do help me, sir; Lam so powerless 
alone had 


“Bat your husband?” he said gently, 
touched by her passionate distress and the 
lovely appealing face. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Searlet Fever. 


BY HARTLEY RICHARDS, 








7 ES, I know,” said Lottie Champney. 
“It’s always the easiest thing in the 
world for girls in books to earn their 

bread, and build up a fortune out of noth- 
ing! But it’s so different in real tite.” 

“But then, you know,” pleaded Florence 
the elder sister, “all true stories are based 
on real life."’ 

“Tim not so sure about that,” said Lottie. 
“However, here are you and I,two beroimes 
so to speak. 

“And now, will you have the goodness to 
tell me how we're to keep out of the poor- 
house ?”? 

“Embroidery and _ fine 
suggested Florence, faintly. 

“The market for that sort of thing is 
glutted,’’ said common-sense Lottie. 

“Miss Purdy keeps a lodging-house.’ 

“Exactly, but Miss Purdy is fifty, and 
knows every receipt in the cookery book 
by heart. 

“And sho had a hundred pounds capital 
to furnish her house’ with, which we 
haven't.” 

“Couldn’t we write for the pavers?’’ haz- 
arded Florence. 

“You know I had a piece ot poetry pub- 

lished once, and you took the com position 
inedal at Madame Aiimard’s,”’ 
- “My dear child,” said Lottie, pityingly, 
“tor every coluinn,there are, at least,twenty 
trained and practiced aspirants. We have 
neither training nor practice, and it would 
end in asheer waste of time, paper, and 
postage-stain ps.’’ 

“Oh, well,”? Houted Florence, with an in- 
dignant toss of the head, “it you're going 
to contradict every suggestion [ offer 

“IT don’t mean to contradict, Florence. 
I’m only speaking the sober truth !’’ plead- 
ed Lottie, a pained sort of spasin passing 
over her face, 

“Well, then, perhaps you've soine more 
practical ideas of your own,” said Florence 
still cross, 

“Yes, [have. I was thinking of a little 
school tor children. Miss Purdy knows of 
three pupils we might get—little boys, 
whose father has gone to Canada, Mrs, 
Morison says she will send Eddie and Paul 
—and I think, perhaps, old Mrs. Enderly 
would use her influece to obtain afew for 

us, 

“There are those four roomy chambers 
upstairs we might furnish quite inexpen- 
sively. 

“And, if we could secure over eight pu- 
pils, I have calculated that we might make 
a living profit at least.’’ 

Florence drew ap her slight, prettily- 
moulded tigure—her lip quivered. 

“Oh, Lottie!’ she wailed out, ‘all this 
drudgery, this toil, this begging and plead- 
ing, thereby to keep ourselves alive! Is 
life worth having on these terimns?”’ 

“Of course it is!’ said Lottie, stoutly. 
“Life isa pretty comfortable sort of thing, 
let me tell you, Miss Florence. 

“And, after all, when we’re once under 
headway, it will be rather fun than other- 
wise. like little boys, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,’’ said Florence, dissolving 
into tears. 

**] hate little bovs! I hate work ! 
being so poor! I almost wish I 
dead !”’ 

And Lottie—patient, cheery, much-endur- 
ing Lottie—had to set hersel! diligently to 
work to comfort Florence, and figuratively 
speaking, ‘bolster her up’ tothe point of 
fortitude required. 

“It’s so foolish to ery, Florry,’’ said she. 
“Tt only makes your nose red, and does no 
manner of good !”’ 

“Oh, IL know! sobbed Florence. ‘But 
you never had any nerves, nor any feeling 
for those that had!’ 

So Charlotte Chainpney opened her little 
school, with an unpretentious sign on the 
door, and three chubby-cheeked English 
lads of ten, and eight, and six suiumers re- 
spectively, as a beginning. — 

Others speedily came in, and Lottie, 
counting up ber gains at the end of the first 
quarter, felt inwardly exultant. 

“All our expenses paid and two pounds 
over!’’ cried she. “I knew we should suc 
ceed !"’ 

“Two pounds,” seorufully repeated Flor- 
ence. “A pretty sort of succese that is! 
Why, I used to give that for a pair of boots 
when poor, dear papa was alive !"’ 

“Things are quite different now,’’ said 
Lottie. ‘And, you must remeimber, this is 
only our first experiment.’’ 

“But you needn't think I mean to drudge 
on like this forever!'’ said Florence. 


needle-work,”’ 


I hate 
was 


“Flow are you going to help yourself ?”’ 
said Lottie, laughing; and Florence only 
answered tv asi ug, counplacent look 


Dan ciseoire Ww | wer at er li is 6 Ue iec- 
ly taken with ime.’’ 

“What, Colonel Medway?” 

Yes, Colone! Medway.” 


FHE 


SATURDAY 


Lottie Champney’s heart gave a quick 
throb, 

“Was it possible,’ she asked herself, 
“that she was selfish and idiotic enough 
to be jealous, and of ber own pet sister, 
too?” 

Colonel Medway had never been more 
than ordinarily civil to her. 

What was she, a poor littie plain-faced 
school teacher, that she should dare to cast 
her aspiring eves towards him? 

Thus chiding herself, she summoned a 
sort of spasinodic smile to ber lips. 

“But you don't like children, dear; and 
Miss Purdy says he hasa tamily.”’ 

“I'll send ’em to your school,"’ said Flor- 


ence, saucily, ‘and get rid of ’em in that 
Way. 
“He's rich, Lottie, and he’s handsome; 


and the long and the short of it is that I 
inean to be Mrs, Colonel Medway.”’ 

“But, Florence, darling,” pleaded Lottie 
“do you—do you love him?’ 

“Love!” echoed Florence, with a gay toss 
of her flax-gold hair, “that isn'ta part of 
the bargain nowadays, by any means!" 

And off she tripped,singing a little strain 
as she went. 

While Lottie sat down tocommune with 
herself and question her shrinking heart. 

“IT must not go so often to Miss Purdy’s,”’ 
she told herself. 

“It’s very kind of her to send for me, but 
I must fashion some excuse. I daresay Col- 
onel Medway will not miss me if Florence 
is there !"’ 

And she cried a little, 
selt. 

Her life was not so full of 
thing, that she could 
illusion out of it. 


quietly, to her- 


delight, poor 
aftord to miss one 


Then she went downstairs to play 
checkers with the youngest child, little 
Hugh Elton, who was weak, and not al- 
lowed to play out in the street with his 
brothers. 

* * * * * i * 


“Yes,’’ said Florence Chainpney, “I’ve 
come to stay, dear Miss Purdy, tuat is, if 
you'll have me.” 

And she lifted her dove-like blue eyes to 


the wrinkled Countenance of the old lady 
with the prettiest air of appeal in the 
world. 

“To stay !’’ echoed Miss Purdy. ‘Bless 


ine, child, what’s the mnatter ?”’ 

"It's scarlet fever,’’ said Florence, plain- 
tively. ‘Those three horrid, little, suub- 
nosed Elton boys! 

“And Lottie is so obstinate. She won't 
pack ’eim off home, but has sent home the 


other boys, and neans to stay and nurse 
‘em through herself,” 
“low very absurd!" said Colonel Med- 


way, Who, with a startled air, had risen to 
his feet at her words, 

“Yes, isn’t it?” chimed in Florence. 
“She says she loves em, because they are 
so little and so helpless—the idea,you know 
—and she says they are motherless, and en- 
trusted to her care, and all that sort of 
thing. 

“Of course I told her 1 shouldn’t stay in 
infection and inake a fool of inyself be- 
cause she did. What are the Elton boys to 
us?” 

“Nothing at all to you,’”’ said Colonel 
Medway, quietly, “but a good deal to ine. 
‘Lhey are iny sons.”’ 

“Colonel Medway !”’ 


“My sons—although, on account of the 
conditions of a family inheritance, they 
bear their mnother’s tmaiden name. And I 


can but honor the noble spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and tenderness which your sister, Miss 
Champney, has shown towards them. 1 
should have been with thein before but for 
business reasons,and this is the first tidings 
I have received as to their illiness.”’ 

Florence Chaimmpney iooked after him in 
bewilderment as he lett the rooin. 

“What does he inean, Miss Purdy ?”’ 
cried out. “Did you know this?” 

“Of course I Knew it,’ said Miss Purdy, 
wiping her glasses. ‘But the Colonel 
didn’t want you two vouny ladies to know 
that he was any relative, nor he didn’t want 


she 


tancy you two youny ladies a little, he 
still more unwilling that you shouid know, 
because—J rather think, my dear—he 
wanted to know what sort of a stepmother 
you would tnake. So you see l couldn't 
tell you.”’ 

Florence began to ery. 


“Ob, dear, oh, dear,’”’ she sobbed, in her 
pretty, helpless way, “it’s always iny 
uck. 


“It I had only known. And, I do think 
Miss Purdy, you might have been yood-na- 
tured enough to give ine a hint of the true 
state of aftairs.”’ 

“Don't ery, dear,’”’ said Miss Purdy, who 
really liked and pitied the pour little sob- 
bing beauty. 

“He would never, never 
me, if IT had told you, 

“And, besides, these things are all order- 
ed by Fate.” 


have forgiven 


fortably through the tever, consideriny, as 
the old nurses say—and when they were 
well enough to inake the house nomy again 
there was a wedding, and eet- 
voiced Lottie, whom they had learned to 


sO dearly, becaine Lhetr moti 


patient, sw 
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“T might have narried her, ac re 
, neditatively, “if it hadn't been 
| jor the scarlet tever!{”’ 


(‘olone 


the little lads to be aware he was so near, 
lest it should turn their heads from their 
studies. 

“And, latterly, since he has begun to | 


was | 


That was all the consolation VFlorenee 
Champney had, 
The three little Eltonstided quite corn- | 
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ou ? What you can see in him tw like 
8 nore than T can tell.” 

“Please don't say any 
are angry now.” 

“Angry! Who wouldn't be,to have a girl 
like you throw herself away on such a iiis- 
erable little puppy.” 

“Father!"’ came from the girl,in a grieved 
tone. “I will never marry without your 
consent—but | Jove Joan. 

“Is iny happiness no consideration to 
you? Are children senseless blocks of 
flesh, that can be made to love where par- 
ents will?” 

“No, no child. Marry him, if you mnust— 
it you feel it essential to your happiness, 
but remember your father’s warning.”’ 

‘“iod bless you, best and kindest of fa- 
thers.”’ 

Throwing berarms around his neck, Alice 
kissed biim hastily, and left the rooin. 

“I've been an old fool to consent, but I 
never could deny the child anything, she is 
so like herdear mother. 

‘Had she lived, ny girl would have been 
so headstrony.”’ 


S) you are determined to have him, are 


more, father; you 


* a « * 7 * 


Three months have elapsed, and at Mr. 
Girayso 18 house guests are assembled. 

Only a moment of wai.ing, and the pretty 
little bride appeared, leaning on ner lover's 
arin. 

This, her nineteenth birthday, found her 
as yet a very child. 

Hie, too, was young, notover twenty-two 
or twenty-three years, 

But there was already a hard look in the 
face, a gleam inthe coldly handsome blue 
eve,that argued poorly for the tairone’s hap- 
piness. 

Now the broad golden fetter 
slipped upon the slender finger. 


had been 


**Manand witfe,’’ said the pastor, very 
solemnly. 
* * o - : 


Only two vears had passed, but all the 
bright, happy, girlish look bad died out ot 
Alice Harley’s face. 

“Ttisn’t possible, then, for people to be 
happy in this world, is it ?’’ she asked = her- 
self, drearily. ‘In what, then, have I 
tailed ?°’ 

Ah! 

Litthe woman, your only faults were in 
loving foolishly, and choosing bastily, and 
for them you have already more than 
atoned, 

Is it nota terrible thing, this awakening 
to tind our idols clay ? 

It had been a slow process in this loving 
heart, but none the less there, though even 
then denied to her own self. 

Yet she was not utterly desolate, for one 
little blossom, a bright and lovely babyboy 
had come to creep into the einpty crevices 
of her beart, and take firtn root there. 

She called hin Theodore, 

*“Father,’’ wrote Alice, some little time 
after, **vou will see us very svon. We are 
coming home for a little rest.”’ 

‘Two weeks later,Mr. Girayson might have 
been seen pacing eagealy up and down the 
station. 

The train caine at last. 

His quick eye caught sight of a slender 
fiyure and asad, thin tace, which, changed 
as they were, could belong Ww no one but 
his Alice. 

Taking the sleeping child from ber arins, 
he conducted her very tenderly Wa car- 
riage. 

Arriving at the house made dreary by her 
loss, he said— 

‘(70 and lie down awhile, tiny child. You 
are worn out,”’ 

It was inany weeks before she rose froin 
the couch of pain, for brain fever claimed 
ber for its victim. 

And it was tnany more weeks before she 
could bring herself to disclose even to that 
loving, true heart the wretched usisery that 
had been her portion. 

Then, in turn, the father told of the base- 
ness of this inan towards her he nad sworn 
to cherish. 





| For Mr. Grayson bad not been idle dur- 
| thy all these weeks, but had had friends 
|} employed to search out the truth for 
him. 
“You shall never live with him again,”’ 
said the father. 
And this time Alice was willing w be 
guided by hit. 
For more than two yerrs had she tried 
| to reclaiin the man, and signally failed. 
Who could blaine ber if she gave up 
the task in despair, and in soul-weari- 
ness ? 


The brilliant promise of her life was 
wrecked and, still vouny in years,she tiust 
| live out her allotted days, with an aching, 

hungry heart. 

—_ —— 7 

SIBERIAN MARRIAGES.—The following 
is described a8 4 custoin prevailing amonuy 
| the exilesin Siberia: If ainan wishes to 


-__ - 





get married he applies to the Governor, 
who forthwith selects one of the female 
prisoners, with whom the candidate for 
holy matrimony is expected lo “keep coum 
pany” fortwo or three days. [! a the con 
clusion of this terin the male party declares 
lo the (rover pr that Iie “ly s ected 


nalcies ar t ‘ : 


‘ 
the *“tovernor's iT ‘ “ ana ire 2% 


\ tollowed by any religious ceréimouy. 


Bric-a- Brac. 


HrAKING.—The organ of hearing is gen- 
erally double, but not always located tn the 
head. In the claw it is found at the base of 
the foot; some grasshoppers have it in the 
fore legs, and in many insects it is on tle 
wing. Lobsters and crabs have the audci- 
tory sacs at the base oi the antenna. 


VESTRIS AND Bovurnson.—It is well 
known that the elder Vestriscalled tinmeif 
the King of Dance. He once seolded tis 
son for refusing to dance on an off-night, 
although the Queen of France went to the 
Opera purposely to see him, by saving, 
“do, Iny son, and dance your yery best. A 
coolness shall never be allowed to exist be- 
tween the house of Vestris and the house of 
Bourbon.” 

Dotne DouBLe Dutry.—Sheridan’s soli- 
citor, calling one day, found the wit’s wite 
alone, and walking about in a state of vio- 
lent excitement, fie asked her what was 
the matter. Heronly reply was that “her 
husband wasa villain.” After atime she 
added, with some hesitation, “Why, I have 
discovered that all the love letters be sent 
me were the very same as he sent to his 
first wile.”’ 

HUSBANDS AND Wives.—A wife isa gilt 
bestowed upon a man to reconcile tin to 
the loss of Paradise. He that marries a wife 
and he that goes to war must necessarily 
submit toeverything that will happen. A 
bad wife is shackles to a inan's teet, a 
palsy to bis hands, a burden on his shoul- 
ders, sinoke to his eyes, vinegar to lis teeth, 
a thorn to his side, and adagyer to his heart. 
A inarried man has many cares, but a 
bachelor no pleasures, 

A Sun Gun.—Inthe Palais Royal Gar- 
dens, Paris, there may be seen an interest 
Ing cannoh, which attracts a great deal of 
attention on fair days. It isa small cannon 
of old-fashioned pattern, which is fired at 
noon by the means of a sun-glass so placed 
as to concentrate the rays ol the sun upon 
the “priming’’ powder, and which yoes off 
exactly at twelve o'clock. As this solar 
cannon dates at least from the reign of 
Louis XV. it can hardly be considered a 
new-ltangled invention, 

Moving SANDS.—Deseribing the sand- 
dunes or moving sands of Central Asia, a 
writer estimates their annual progress to be 
at the rate of itty feet. Asthey advance 
they bury towns, villages and vegetation 
inexorably, leaving only asand waste be- 
hind, incapable of supporting even the 
hardiest plant. It has been discovered in 
Tartary, asin Gascony, that the planting of 
rows of trees is the only detonse against this 
foer, and of late years wiany a ‘Tartar town 
has been saved froin destruction in this 
way. 

TRADESMEN IN PARIS.—The ingenuity 
of Paris tradesineu has reached the selen- 





tific stage. A late notice reads: ‘Tea and 
coflee contain tannic acid, the essential 
part of oak and hemlock; milk contains 


albumen and fibrin in the sane manner as 
flesh and skin. Add milk to coffee anda 
turbidity ensues of which each particle is a 
tannate of fibrin, i. @., an atom of leather. 
Inalifetime aman thus consumes a hun- 
dred pair of boots, but no moan could thous 
consuine the elegant and seientifie footwear 
only to be found at 5 Rue de Rein.” 


QUESTIONING.—To be closely questioned 
is not always agreeable, and questioning is 
not always polite; Consequently there is an 
| etiquette about questioning: an inferior 
| ay not interrogate bis superior. TL hope 
|} youare well,’ is imore respectful than, 
“How do youdo?” Every one knows the 
auswer given to Pope (who was deforined ) 
when he rudely asked, “And pray what 
isanote of interrogation ?’’ namely, ‘A 
little crooked thing that asks questions.” 
Voltaire stopped a great questioner before 
he could begin, with “Monsieur, | have the 
honor to inforim you that [To don't know a 
syllable about any of the things you are peo 
uy to ask ine,’’ 











INDIA.—Few people are aware of tie 
magnitude of India, or comprehend that. it 
contains sore 50,000,000 thore people than 
all Furope west of the Vistula, Fewer still 
know that it contains sixty-two cities with a 
wpulation of nore than 100,000 inhabitants. 

solow the limits of 50,000 the towns beeome 

much Hore NUIMerous and there are hiuany 
dreds with a population above 20,000. The 
inajority of the latter are quite unknown to 
Europeans, an active magistrate or two ex- 
cepted; and there is no book in Enytish 
which yives the slightest account of their 
organization or of the life and people in 
them. Yecmany of them have histories of 
2,000 years, and in all flour@h families, 
which calls themselves noble, and have 
long pedigrees and stirring tales to nar- 
rale. 


THE WrRreN.—A legend exists on the Isle 
of Man tothe effeet that a fairv who exert 
eda baleful influenee over the island was 
pursued by @ knight, and only escaped in 
inomentof @xtreme danger 
the appearance of a wren. 


ofthis, on the specific 


by assuring 
Th consequence: 
anniversary, the 


islanders devoted their energies to the ex- 
terpation Of the fairy, and the wrens were 
pursued, pelted and fired at without'imercy. 
Their feathers were preserved with yvreat 
care, there being 4 superstitious be 

they prose mend this pecu sr CUA e 
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MY OVE ANLD I, 





We loved cach other, my love and I, 
And the wind sighed low thro’ the tassecled corn ; 
The bobolink sank In the dewy morn, 

Lod the brook ran merrily by. 


We lowed each other, my love and I, 
And « quall piped low’ mid the yellow corn | 
VW. heard tn the distance the hunteman’s born, 

Jud the leaves were brown and dry. 

We. looked to the future, my love and 1; 

future so crowded with hopes and fears, 
i tturne sfien tu tears, 
\. the days pase weartly by. 


our emlics se 


It. apoke of the thme whea wetwo should dwell 


j 
r beneath fair southern sktes, 
rose In ite fragrancy never dies, 
Qu ve beare no parting knell, 
wh was parnere |) long years ago, 
tnk’s song is heard no tore , 
siow falls through the dour 


wore he deed le come and 4. 


lhe sen Ie wide, and It lies between 
nse and, my lowe andl, 

the flowers bloomed dead leaves now lie, 
Aud the grass over lie grave ls green 


Pe a . 


A Woman's Whim. 


ny Pik A'LTHOK oF “THE LIGHT, 


LIGHT LOVE,” “BERIIE,’ “THE DEAN'S 


URBAN DP DAUGHTERS, BIC., BIC, 
CHAPTER I 

tlUCil a echeerless wintry October day! 
\ Pie sleet asit falls seoms to bring down 
\ with itself all the darkness of the 
lenden sky, and when it touches earth 
tppears it @ Chatuip) weray terist. 

\ keen cold wind is rushing through the 
bronches of tie dripping Creer, 

All the ecountey round North Barham is 
wild and pleturesqte, 


dis- 





| 


In summer itis beautiful with a glorious | 


Untatned beauty that artists rave about, yet 
seldom attempt to copy 5 but just now it is 
looking sad as well, 

All the leaves have fallen, and there are 
nosottening shadows thrown upon the wide 
bare rowds and steep hills, 

Phe trees stand outdarkly defined against 
the colorless sky, the ground is brown and 
sodden, the grassis withering in places,and 
has wholly lost its fresh green hue. 

hut to one at least the dreary scene to-day 
seers like a Paradise that is doubly fair 
because It tay so Soon be lost, 

Iu the Manor Hlouse--Manor Seton, as it 
usually called, after the family 
whose last descendanta dauyhter, bad merg- 
ed herancient name into the newer one of 
spinasse—a pirl is sitting with her head 
resting apon her hands, looking blankly 
before ber as She tries to realize the extent 
ofthe misfortune thatus threatening. She 
snot alone, 

A pentiowimin in black is bovering beside 
her ehatr, like «a bird of ill-omen 5 and, 
even df listappearance did not) betray his 
loyal calling, the bulky parchment docu- 
ment that lies upon the tablo before them 
miubt tell the nature of ber trouble, 

Quly six months ayo her father died with- 
outa will. 

Phis at the thie had caused her no 
miav. 

Hler sorrow at lis loss had been too genu- 
ine tor any thought of self-interest to enter 
in, amd even her friends had felt no unisyiv- 
ings on her belalf. 

Hier only brother had been shooting for 
the last vearin Africa. When he returned, 
he would doubtless do all that was gener- 
ous and mrigght. 

bather and son bad so combined to spoil 
her that it seems an irony of fate she should 
find berself in such a plight. 

“Let me understand,’ she says at last, in 


is fhhore 


dis- 


un awestruck volee. “Ts itthat you think 
inv brother inav be dead?" 
“Heaven fortid!" ejaculates the yentle- 


nian devoutly. ‘But we professional men 
wre obliged to look at possibilities as well as 
probabilities, 

“The facts are these. Mr. Espinasse is 
now jin Africa, itis) supposed, pursuing a 
dangerous pastiine, and you have bad no 
news of him for three months, 1 think you 
sail ?"' 

“Tt is nearly four.” 

“Then au T not justified in warning you 
to fear the worst, while atthe same time 1 
Wish that you should hope the best?” 

“And if,” she begins tremuloasly, 

“Lt he too bas died without a will, the es- 
tate, being, as L have shown you, strictly 
cutalled, passes to the next heir, a pentie- 
inan Vou bave never tet or heard of, whose 
Haine ds pot the same, and who six tuonmthes 








so had, it seemed, not the slightest chance | 


of sueeeeding to it.’ 
Miss Papinasse glances towards the win- 
pw, and the bleak outlook, reminding ber 
sitdoes of sO tiany sunny days, nearly 
eouses her to break down. ; : . 
She controls berself with an aflort, and 
juletude is taken for indifference by the 
| jawyer, Whose experience lies more 
ny legal problemns than the equally-be- 
ering labyrinths of nroods, 
ved from his dread of a scene, he be- 


women's 


+ didactic,and states his opinion on the 
h more ca’.duor than be had pri 
‘ . 
t s 
- ono 
swell t ~e ready Lie a 
V« 
‘“jeneral Espinasse dying as he did with 


outa will makes you entirely dependenton 
your brother's bounty—a bounty in which 


ucan lave porfect coulidence of course. 


| hopes Mr. Aloourt will excuse her 


THE SATURDAY 





But should be not retarn froin this expedi- | 
tion which has been so unfortunately 
timed, you will be very differently situ- 
ated. | 

“You will be literally qualified to enter 
the county pauper asyluin without the | 
chance of one dissentient vote!" 

He chuckles cheerfully at hisown wit,and 
the halt-hysterical laugh that breaks (frou | 
the girl’s white lips encourages him to pro- | 
ceed, 

“Such is life! Up to-day and down again 
to-morrow, What wondertul changes I 
have seen, to be sure! Yourown case is 
not the least singular and sad. 

“Why, only a few months ago you were 
looked upou as the richest heiress in the 
county, aud now——" 

“Will you tell ine exactly what you wish 
ine to understand—what it is best that I 
should do?” tbe girl breaks in sharply. 

“Tam coming to that directly. | wish first 
to explain that, should this large property 
0, in these circumstances, to the next heir, 
he could—by law—claim every farthing 
that you have spent, or will spend during 
the tine that elapses between your broth- 
er's death and his succession, 

“You have, In fact,no right to lay out any 
money beyond that which is actually re- 
quired to keep the place in decent order 
and repair.”’ 

Faire Kspinasse remains silent, only 
turning away her head so that he may not 
seo how the tearsare gathering Slowly in 
her eyes. 

She is too proud to let him know all the 
suffering that his words have caused, the 
absolute pain it is to hear him speak in that 
hard unsyinpathizing voice of what would 
be to her the greatest sorrow, not the loss 
of her fortune—that only allects ber inse- 
much that it might burt her pride—but of 





inusingly, “that Africa should be so 
fur aWay. 

“Mr. Espinasse wentinto the interior, I 
hear, and tight be for months out of the | 
way of postal comumunicationn 

“For the same reason, in case of lis de. 
cease, it might be very long before the fact 
could be legally proved. 

“ITtis because of this [| have considered 
itimy duty to advise you to run into unne- 
cessary expense, which would involve end- 
less trouble and litigation.’’ 

Hie stops for commendation of his disin- 
terestedness, but, lo,liis surprise, receives 
no reply. 

Unabie to longer bear the strain, Faire 
has rushed, sobbing, frou the room. He 
jerks his spectacles back on his brow, and 
looks alter her in disuiay. 

Not ill-intentioned, only blundering and 
overweening!y fond of hearing his own 
voice, regardless whether the subject” he 
chooses to discourse upon is one which will 
be pleasant to the listener, he is uow  hon- 
estly distressed and self-reproachful. 

‘Dear, dear—bless my soul! To think I 
have lived all these years without acquir- 
ing nore Knowledye of human nature!’’ he 
mutters mournfully to linmsell. 

“The great secret of suceess in worldly 
mnatters, as Well as atthe Bar, is doubtless 
the being able to grasp both sides of the 
question, lo weep with the plaintiff while 
advocating the defendant's plea. 

“Practically speaking, | was doing the 
yvirlthe preatest kindness in giving her a 
hint ot how things might be, and yet she 
Will look Upon tne as an enemy for lite be- 
cause | oultted lo pre-suppose that she had 
any natural affection for vais brother upon 
whose existence hangs her fortune. 1 was 
looking at it from entirely a business point 
of view; but—plague take them !—wotmen 
are so terribly sentimental, and To thought 
this one so selt-possessed and calin. What 
humbuys they all are! Why could she not 
have pulled tne up betore ?” 

Iie paces up and down the room in great 
perplexity, until a servant enters with the 
Thessage 

“Miss kespinasse has a bad head-ache, and 


collny 


| 

the possible death of the dearest, kindest | 
brother in the world. | 
“It is unfortunate,”’ the lawyer goes on | 

| 

| 


very 





down to luncheon.” | 

Having suflicient per spieacity to see that 
this is only a subterfuge, the law yer deter- 
mines lo trust no longer lo his own wit,but 
to call in feminine aid, 

Directly his solitary ineal is) ended, not- 
Withbstanding the cold inelement weather, | 
he calis tor his steady litile cob,and, mount- 


ing him, rides off to Alderton, the resi- 
dence of Lady Hainault, a widow who has 
been «a iite-loug trend of General Espin- 
asse and almost a mother to his daugh- 
| ter. 
To her Mr. Aleourt tells his) difficulty, 


| 


, ber aduilrers, ls only nineteen. 


Sparing bitself no whit, having come to 
understand how clumsily and apparently 
unfeeling be has gone about lis work, 

“What dolts men are!" is the irate little 
lady's first characteristic retiark, and then | 
—*Poor child, bow she must be suflering | 
all this time! I will go to ber at once.” 

But Fate frustrates her kind intentions. | 
The coachtinan, unwilling to trust his) lumi | 
bago outin such a raw and biting wind, de- | 
clares that one of the carriaye-horses has a 
cough, and the other isso low and. oft his 
feed that it would be tempting Providence 
tou put him into harness. 


So she has perforce tocontent herself with 
Writing a bole, announcing a Visit on the 
following day, and imploring her dear 
Faire to be patientand cheerful until that 
Lilie. 

I x] \ s i 

~ 4 x ty i 
expr le | inj» * Siit a> 
pany and put escape from her vit pera Ds 
bevond h S power, 

“Ye Faire Espinasse,’’ as she is some 


times half-jestingly, yet lovingly called by 


EVENING POST. 














Her quaint romanticiname bad been given 


‘to heron account of her extreme fairness 


when very voung, and bad remained ap- 
plicable still. 

lier hair is purely flaxen,not tin with 
either gold of brown; ber eyes, though a 


| bright, are nota dark blue, while ber com- 
_ plexion is literally milk-and-roses, like the 


princess of a fairy-tale. 

No wonder she had become the acknowl- 
edged beauty of the county, tor not only 
are her pretty winning ways as pleasing as 
her appearance, but her tather bad made 
public his intention of giving to his daugh- 
ter the largest dowry bis estate would al- 
low; and even the fairest face becomes 
fairer still when trained in gold! 

A beauty, as well as an heiress, it had 
seemed as though nothing were lacking to 
fortn ber perfect happiness, 

And from the age of sixteen, when she 
caine home from schoo] abroad, to the time 
her father died, nota rose-leaf even had 
been ruffled sufficiently to disturb her 
rest, 

And now what a terrible change bar 
come over “the spirit of ber dream,”’ if all 
that the lawyer has surmised should prove 
correct ! 

It is true ke had no ground to go upon; 
still the mere suggestion that ber brother 
tnay be dead is enough to make her tmiser- 
able and anxious, coupled as itis with his 
long incoinprebensible silence. 

That night she cries herself to sleep; but 
the next morning her mood alters, 

She grows rebellious rather than pa ient 
under the troubles that are threatening, 
becoming as’ miatter-ot-fact and bard as 
even Mr. Aleourt could have wished, 

“What a fool 1 was to fancy that her feel- 
ings were of more than surface depth!’’ 
says that gentleman scornfully to himself, 
when she joins him at the break fast- 
table. 

“Women are all the same—thinking al- 
ways of the main chance, and caring for no- 
thing else so that their comlort is 


| assured,”’ 


But Lady Hainault, who comes later in 
the morning, notes the red rims round the 
yirl’s languid eyes and the pallor of her 
downcast lace, and, having more insight 
into character, judges her aright. 

She can see tuat Faire is wounded to the 
quick both in) her aflections and in her 
pride, but knows that she will not readily 
confess to either. 

All her efforts to win her confidence are 
fruitless. 

Miss Espinasse remains calmly self-pos- 
sessed, listening to all the proffered kind- 
nesses witha gentle deprecating smile, but 


eventually declining to avail herself of 
one, 
“Tt isof no use, dear kind friend, my 


inind is quite made up. What is the use of 
my clinging to the luxuries and comforts of 
my foriner life, if, after all, | must give 
them up. 

“Some might prefer to let all the old hab- 
its and associations go one by one, and thus 
succeed in deadening the tinal blow ; but I 
would rather sever mnyself from all with 
one effectual wrench, 

“If TI must be a miserable pauper, let me 
at least meet my misery and my pauper- 
hood in my own way.” 

“My dear, you shall never be a pauper 
while I am alive to look after you and love 
you,” says the elder lady ge tly. 

But Fuire’s expression does not disap- 
pear, though she stoops and, with a quick 
lmpulsive gesture, kisses the white be- 


| jeweled hand that is resting tremulously 


upon her arm, 

“For the love I shall be always grateful, 
always glad; but you know I could not ac- 
cept anything bevond.”’ 

“Not even from ime?” 

“Not even from you’’—shaking her head 
sadly, but decidedly. 

Lady Hainault looks at her reproach- 
fully. 

It is only what she expected, knowing the 
girl’s independent nature; but she is none 
the less disappointed at ber non-success, 


She has no children of her own,and Faire’s | 


bright presence would lighten up those 
glootny mansions between which she spends 


| her titne, as nothing else could. 


“What do you intend todo?” she asks, 
after a slight pause. 

“] will tell you when it is all settled—not 
a moment before, for fear you should up- 
set ny plans,” the girl answers, smiling 
faintly. 

“You 
them ?”’ 

“I—I am afraid you would.” 

But, though she speaks falteringly and 
lets her eyes droop before the other’s stead- 
fast yuze, there is no thought of yielding in 
her inind. 

Always strong-willed, even to obstinacy, 
she is even more determined now,thinking 
so to defy her fate. 

“My dear, promise ine you will do noth- 
ing rash,’’ pleads Lady Hainault, sighing, 
for she Knows how little chance there is of 
her words having any weight. “Remember 
that we are by no means sure of poor Guy’s 
death; itis the merest conjecture yet, and 
In any case, your claim to the estate would 
be always considered by the next heir,how- 
ever unyenerous he might be.’ 

“fT do not want his charity,” is the somme- 
what sullen reply. 

“There is no question of charity at all ; it 
Is vour right. Try to look at it froin a sen- 


think I should disapprove of 


sible businesslike point of view.” 
“IT think I am doing that. I do not see 
vy ] ld therwise than is my inten- 
\ ~ ra ie the subject 1s set aside: 
i week passes and it has not 
gain been broached, Lady Hainault begins 


to congratulate herself upon her diplomacy 
in not having violently opposed the scheme, 


} and so aroused u fiercer determination. 





“Divert the course of an angry river, but 
never attem to stay its torrent,’”’ she 
thinks, with rful sel f-approbation ; and 
alinost at the moment the appropriate ap 
borism flits across her mind, a vote arrives 
from Faire to beg her to come over and con- 
sult upon some letters sne has received. 

She finds the girl before her writing- 
table, evidently engaged in some pleasur- 
able occu pation, tor her cheeks are flushed 
and her eyes brighter than they have been 
for many days. 

She juinps up and kisses her visitor when 
she sees her. 

**Dear aunt Paul, how good of you to be 
80 prompt!” she says,using an old naine of 
endearment and infusing 80 much cordial- 
ity into her welcome that the lady begins 
to suspect that she wishes to deprecate her 
possible displeasure, 

“Well, what is it? What have you been 
doing wrong ?”’ she asks her shrewdly. 

“Nothing wrong. Independent or strong- 
minded is the worst that could be said, and 
I think you will adinit that it is sensible as 
well,” 

**My dear, lam prepared for anything ; 
go on.”’ 

Laughing a little at the resigned sigh 
which accompanies her friend’s words, the 
girl puts an advertisement into her hand, 
cut from amorning paper. [t runs thus— 

“A young woman, on nineteen, a toler- 
ably good linguist, and possessing the us- 
ual accomplishinents, wishes tor a situation 
as governess or companion. Terms $60 a 
year. Address F. E., care of Ricbard A\- 
court, Esq., North Barham, Blankshire.” 

‘Do you think I have said too much ?”’ 
asks Faire. 

‘“That depends upon whom you mean, 
You have not said half enough if you mean 
the Vicar’s niece Penelope Gay, who it is a 
thousand shames should be forced into the 
world, young and pretty as she is, to earn 
her own living. However it is the Vicar’s 
business, and not inine.’’ 

“It is not Penelope Gay,” 

‘“Tnen who else? None of the village 
girls, I should say, judging from the de- 


| scription’’—putting up her gald-rimmed 


| it thus? 








glasses to read the advertisement again. 

“Tt is I, myself,” confesses Faire. 

Lady Hainault gasps for breath, letting 
paper and glasses fall at the same moment. 

“Young woinan—governess or compan- 
ion !"’ she falters helplessly. 

Bh not? Am I the first woman of 
gentie birth who had todo the same? Is 
the case so singular, that you should take 
It is better than being dependent 
upon friends, however kind.”’ 

“Sixty younds a year!”’ says Lady Hain- 
ault vaguely. 

“Ah, you think I have asked too much! 
But I calculated, and found | could not do 
with less than a pound a week, with a littly 
over for extras,’’ answers Faire, naively 
apologetic. ‘You see 1 have not been ac- 
customed to economy, and cannot learn it 
all at once.”’ 

“My dear, it is monstrous—out of the 
question entirely. If you wanta home and 
money of your own, come and live with me 
as daughter—not companion.”’ 

“No, dear Lady Hainault, that is just 
what I will do. don’t want to play at in- 
dependence ; it must be real. Work will 
do me good and prevent me trom fretting 
over nuch, and wondering every night 
whether I shall hear of Guy #he next day, 
only again to be disappointed when the 
morning comes. Think for yourself bow 
anxious I must be, and juage whether 
inind and body are nut best employed.”’ 

“Then let it be work more suited to your 
station. Begin some improvements on the 
estate,for try district-work, infant-schools, 
or whatever you most fancy. You will 
be a very sweet Lady Bountiful,I am sure.’’ 

‘*You forget how I stund now. 1 am a 
visitor here, nothing mure.’’ 

‘You must not speak bitterly like that. 
My firin belief is that Guy will come back, 
in spite of all that has been thought and 
foolishly said.” 

“Ob, Heaven grant he may !”’ cries Faire 
earnestly. ‘It is terrible to be so utterly 
alone, 80 desolate, when only a few months 
ayo everything seemed so bright.’’ 

**But, ny child, ii—or rather I will say 
when—he coines, do you think he will ap- 
prove of the line that you have taken ?” 
asks Lady Hainault gravely. 

“T think so; oh, yes, I think so! Dear 
old Guy; he was always pleased with what 
best pleased me !”’ 

Accepting this half as a rebuke, the elder 
lady is silent for a inoment, and when she 
speaks again she has shifted the attack to 
another and, she hopes, a more valnerable 
quarter. 

“Faire, you are nineteen now, and wust 
have thought of marriage in the abstract, 
even if not associating it with any one in 
particular. 

“Out of your many lovers and adinirers, 
have you not one you cared for more than 
all the rest ?’’ 

The girl’s frank gaze is sufficient an- 


| swer to the query,even had her words been 


} 


less decided. 

“I care for nobody, no, not I ; and, since 
my fortune is likely to disappear in thi 
inisty distance, I think I may safely add— 
nobody cares for me.’’ 

“Tain not so sure of that.°’ 

‘‘Don't dispute it, please. I am not ax- 
ious to win love that it is not likely I could 
ever return.”’ 

“Why should you not return it? Life 
without love is a sad experiment at Dest, 
says the woinan to whom love and hap} 


ness are only a fragrant memory,and p¢ 
can be more. 

But the girl who has only known the /at- 
ter and dreamt about the first shakes Ler 
| head. : 
“Perhaps love is no longer what it wa* 








+ 








At least,I cannot imagine it a inotive power 
to cause either joy or sorrow.”’ 

It is because you do not kuow it, Faire, 
that you say so.”’ 

“Very likely. Yet they have told me of it 


often.” 

She speaks sitinply and with no _ boastful- 
ness in ber tone. 

The facts have been too apparent for any 
sham modesty upon the subject. 

“And why oould you not believe in what 
they said, although you could not share the 
feeling ?” asked y Hainault curiously. 

“They did not even believe in it them- 
selves. It wasthe same lhwvllow protesta- 
tions in every case—uninistakably hollow, 
yet whetber so because the words they 
spoke were not really felt, or because they 
were incapable of feeling themselves, | 
cannot undertake to say. 

“T only know I would rather have in- 
Ps an honest hatred than such dilettante 

ove.” 

Lady Hainault smiles a little wickedly, 
thinking that any one wno could so ently 
‘lotect the absence of a sentiinent must 
surely be acquainted with its presence. 
liowever, she merely says— 

“Then, if love is so unreal and worthless, 
why not marry for money? That at least is 
solid and a fact.’’ 

“Have you any one especial in your 
eye?” laughs the girl blithely. 

“And, if I bad, would vou humor an old 
woinan's wish to see you happy ?” 

“Out with his name, aunt Paul, and don’t 
appeal to iny affection and gratitude for all 
your i in that underhand way. 
Out with his name—that is, if you are not 
ashamed to put your wicked scheining into 
words.,”’ 

‘*My dear, 1 don’t know his name.” 

“Then you are harrowing my feelings all 
for nothing. Idid not expect such wanton 
cruelty froin you.” 

‘I don’t know his name; but I know 
whotn I mean all the same, and he’s a dis- 
tant relation of your own.” 

**You mean that man," interrupts Faire 
hotly. 

‘The next heir to the estate. Is my pro- 
position so shocking or 80 strange that you 
should look like that? Is it not natural I 
should wish to keep you near me in your 
old home ?”’ is the half-resentful reply. 

Faire is melted in a moment, and, kneel. 
ing down beside her childhood’s friend, lays 
her head upon ber lap. 

‘Forgive ine,’’ she nurmurs penitently. 
“I Know you inean 80 we:l and always 
kindly; but you cannot understand bow 
bitterly 1 feel towards this interloper, this 
stranger who inay one day stand in the 
place that should be Gruy’s.”’ 

‘“T understand it weil; but vou should 
tight against a prejudice which is so utterly 
unfair.”’ 

‘*At least it does him no harm.” 

“Not if it} prevents your 
him?” 

“I would not inarry bim, even if I loved 
hitm.’’ 

‘Let ustalk of something else,’ says 
Lady Hainault, somewhat out of patience. 
“Show me that advertisement again.”’ 

Obedientiy Faire puts it into her hand, 
then watches her with a gleam of sly 
aimusement in her eyes while it is being 
read. 

One comfort is that von will get no an- 
swer to it,’”’ says Lady Hainault spitetully, 
when she has perused it and put it down 
on the table as far away from her as possi- 
ble. 

“Why ?’’—demurely. 

“Itisfartoo independent in tone and 
composition to please the generality ; and 
then so many people now offer their ser- 
vices in return for a comfortable home.”’ 

“That’s all nonsense. Honest labor de- 
serves remuneration, and I shall try to co 
iny best.’’ 

‘All the same, you will get no answer to 
it—mark my words,” 

“Then what do you call this and this and 
this?’ cries the girl, in irrepressible tri- 
uiph, producing three letters from her 

woket. 
Lady Hainault’s countenance falls. 

“Utterly unsuitable, all of them, of 
course,” she says, covering her defeat with 
« litte natural disparagement of the 
ineans by which the victory has been 
won. 

“Two of them really are,’’ confesses the 
girl, with a little haughty straightening of 
her slender neck. 

“One lady atternpts to barter with me, 
oftering thirty pouns and her cast-off clothes; 
snother, a tradesinan's wife—and I suppose 
she really means to be kind—tells ime 
money is no object, and that, if I aun lady- 
iike and presentable in appearance, | shall 
dine with the family on Sundays.” 

‘Faire, how can you subject yourself to 
such insults?” is the indignant observation 
upon this; but, taking no notice of the in- 


inarrying 


terruption, Miss ‘spinasse continues 
coollv— 

“The third I have already decided to ac- 
cept. 


“The writer is a lady, and her note, 
though cold and business-like, is courte- 
ous as well, She wants ine as coin- 
panion.”’ 


Fora moment Lady Hainault hesitates. | 
| changes in 


A remonstrance is on her lips. 


She suppresses it, seeing the girl's deter- 


mined face, and knowing that anything 
she can say will only irritate her instead of 
doing good. 

Instead of 


t her haud for the 


she reaches 


Y es. there “ 
except Liat As ] Sa \ 
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seers a cold wounan, and [ l 
iwwreeable as well. tesides, I have hardly 
vet realised the fact that you are really go- 
ing. Il suppose you will not hurry the ar- 
rangetnents?”’ 


“I ain going on the twenty-first,” rejoins 
Miss Espinasse, = y penta 

“And this i the thirteenth! Oh, my 
dearest child, be advised and give up this 
mad scheme!” Lady Hainaul« cries. “It is 
not as if you had no friends!” 

Faire lays her hand gently upon 
other’s lips, 

“Do not attempt to dissuade me. It is so 
bard to refuse anything to so kind a friend; 
and you must not take so desperate a view 
of what I ain going todo. However it may 
be, there is no disgrace ; at worst, it is a 
harmless whim.” 

And so Faire had her own way. 


the 





CHAPTER II. 

N acceptance of the offered situation 
having been despatched, the next tew 
days are spent in providing what Faire 

considers a suitable outtit for her changed 
position, Lady Hainault looking on aghast. 

She says notbing, it is true, But her de- 
meanor isfull of a grim disapprobation, 
that would be amusing, were it not so evi- 
dently earnest. 

Often she speculates upon the prac- 
ticability of having the wayward girl for- 
cibly deterred trom her project by having 
her confined at Alderton until such time 
as she should become once more of a sane 
mind, 

She consults Mr. Alcourt on this 
tion. 

He dolefully assures her that no one can 
have any authority over the girl except her 
brother, who untortunately is not forth- 
coming, even it be is still in the land of the 
living. 

The absence of anv will, while depriv- 
ing ber of the money that is rightly hers, 
has also left ber unfettered and = entirely 
inistress of her own actions. i 

Lady Hainault can only groan and abuse 


ques- 


the lawyer for his indiscreet mention 
of the facts without first consulting her- 
self. 

And indeed Mr. Alcourt is penitent | 


enough now that he realises what is done, | 
while he longs forthe termination of his 
responsibility—still dreads (iuy Espinasse’s 
return, fearing a deserved reproach for his 
nisinanagement of his affairs, 

The efforts to find out what has become 
of the missing sportsman are redoubled, 
but without avail. 

The twenty-first comes, 

Faire, having packed her modest little 
box, stands on the broad steps of 
Manor Seton for perhaps the very last 
time. 

The carriage is waiting, and she is impa- 
tient to be off. 

As she turns to speak the final words, 
Lady Hainault breaks down utterly, and 
she has perforce tostay and adininister such 
comfort as she can. 

“Dear aunt Paul, don’t fret. It will prob- 
ably be only fora short time. Directly I 
hear good news of Guy, I will come back 
home.”’ 

“But, iny dear, that may not be for very 
long; and howam lever to forgive ty- 
self if any harm should happen to you 
while away. 


! 


| 
| 





“Although T bave no claim on vour obe- 
dience, I feel that to soume extent I am an- 
swerable for your well-fare. Your dear 
mother left you to tiny care, and your dear 
father always asked for and valued my ad- 
vice.’’ 

Faire looked perplexed and a little peni- 
tent as well. 

Has she been selfish in only considering | 
herself. -not thinking whether the dead 
would have approved, and whether she | 
does not also owe # duty to the living. 

“Come to London and look alter me | 
yourself,’ she says graciously, with the air | 
of one who i8 tnaking a concession. 

And indeed to her it is something of that 
nature, a8 she had taken an almost melan- 
choly pleasure in the thought of her utter | 
loneliness in the new life that she has | 
chosen. 

“f wonder we have never thought of that 
before!" say Lady Hainault. 

“Yes,do come,’ persuades Faire, who,aow | 
that she has once consented to abate a cittle 
of her rigid self-denial, begins to appreciate 
the decided improvement in her scheme. 


“Then you will know that I aim sate, and | 
it will be such a comfort to ine to have you 
near. I cau spend all holidays at your 


house, 1f you will bave me?” 

“It I will bave you, child !’’ 

And, laughing a little sorrowfully, Lady 
Hainault kisses the wi'ful girl and lets her 

Ow. 

Another half hour, and Faire is speeding 
along inthe train, leaving North Barliaimn 
farther and farther behind ber. 

She has becn to London sometimes with | 
her tather. . 

She therefore experiences no distnay 
when alighting on the crowded station- 
platform, only 4 natural sadness at the con- | 
trast of those times with this, 

Then she was “Ye Faire Espinasse,”’ | 
heiress and beauty both, with everything | 
that love could procure to inake her life a 


happy one. 


Now she is Frances Edwardes, the name 





j 


she has adopted, not wishing to be recoy- 
nised and perbaps pitied for the direful 
ber fortune, tatherless, tnay-be 


and about to beeome the 


brotherless, 


paid companion of one whom tate still fa 
vors. 
Regardless of the tnany adiniring glances 

that are cast up er, Fait 

y ¥ [ray 

" 
4 

[4 : - 
without a2 tWranu-Sservul r nalid, Orig “ 
when be hears ter destination, and is even 


more hopefully inclined when hej sees tine 
handsome house in Grosvenor Square be- } 


jit, and, good-naturedlyv 
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fore which he eventually stops, deciding 


upon asking at least double bis proper 
fare. 

He knocks and rings,the bell, and, when 
the door is opened, contronts the powdered 
foutman with an air indicative of his desire 
to fight thator any other question with 
him. 

But inpatient Faire has let herself out, 
and, springing up the steps, motions him 


| away. 


‘*This is Mrs, Sloane-Trevor's?"’ she asks, 
and, receiving an assenting reply, steps in- 
site, 

“*] ain expected. My name is Miss Ed- 
wardes,’’ she says quietly, 

And, if any doubt had been previously 
in the footiman'’s mind as to whether a coun. 
panion should be treated as a lady, it is in- 
stantly dispelled. 

He leads across the ball, and opens the 
drawing-room door, 

“Miss Kdwardes,"’ he announces, with 
the stately solemnity that he generaliy re- 
serves for titled or otherwise illustrious vis- 
itors, ° 

Faire finds herself in a large room, only 
lighted by the firelight and a solitary read- 
ing-lamp that flickers inildly in the farthest 
corner. 

Some one has taken her hands in a not 
unkindly clasp, and a clear, if somewhat 
cold, voice is bidding her very politely 
welcome, 

“You have had a tiring journey; it is a 
long way from North Barham, | suppose, 
L do not know the place; but, strangely 
enough, I have heard inuch about it bere 
lately.’’ 

“It isa long, long way,” agrees Miss Ks- 
pihasse, 

The sweet voice attracts the lady's notice, 
und for the first time she looks at the girl 
scrutinisingly, growing graver as she 
KC AzCSs, 

The bright brown hair and lovely face 
forma pretty enough picture from which 
noteven the training in a plain, evén mean 
garb, can seriously detract 

Mrs, Sloonue-Trevor is however evidently 
intich discomforted at the sight of it, and 
turns somewhat nervously towards her 
daughter. 

‘Trene, this is Miss Mhdwardes,” she says, 
a perceptible softening of her tones betray- 
ing the love, tourpered with a little fear, 
that is lavished upon this girl, her only 
obild, 

Miss Sloane-Trevor comes froin the 
Shadow, where she has been standing 
unperceived by any one, into the centre of 
the room. | 

She has a pale proud face, to which not 
even the rich critnson tea-gown she is wear- 
lig Can givea warmer glow, and hands 
even whiter than the lace that falls above 
her wrists, 

She has perfectly regular features, beau- 
tiful, but without expression, and great 
grey eves that would oftener treeze than 
burn. 

She bows haughtily, and with an ease of 
mnanner that makes Faire appear gauche by 
contrast, as, first extending her fingers, she 
hastily withdraws them, seeing no respon- 
sive movoment. 

Not a word is exchanged between 
two, who are tor the future to be 
jions—triendly, if not friends, 

Fearing for the success of her trial, Mrs, 
Sloane-Trevor hastily interposes, 

“We must not keep vou now, Miss Id- 
wardes. You are tired, of course, and wilt 
like toretwnain by yourself this evening. 
We shall have plenty of time to become 
better acquainted,” 

She rings the bell beside her, 

When, in answer to its suimmons,a maid- 
servant appears upon the threshold of the 
heavily-curtained door, she gives a few di- 
rections for the new-comer's comfort, and 
with a wave of her hand signifies that they 
are distnissed., 

“Trene, she is far too pretty—such a ims- 
take!” she beyins, directly the curtains tall 


the 
compan. 


| behind the retreating figures, 


“You fear her rivalry forme?” questions 
the yvirl,in the same cold tones that her ie- 
ther adopts towards strangers, but with 
none of the tender inflection which is #0 no- 
ticeable in the elder woman's voice when 
speaking to her much-loved child. 

In her case it is nore coldness trom selt- 
repression,as though she were on her guard 
with every one, lest she should inadvert- 
ently betray some secret that Is preying on 
her mind. 

There isalook of suffering, too, in her 
gray eyes, when at rare intervals she lays 
aside her tnask of pride. 

“My darling,’ ezuswers her mother fond- 
lv, “she is not to be compared with you. 
Yet I tear —there is Seton, you Kkuow,”’ 

“Seton is, or is nearly, engaged to ime,” 
is the sharp retort. ‘Besides, he looks 
upon people of her class as altnost automia- 
tons, mechanically fullilling the duties of 
their position —and nothing more,” 

As Fuire passed out, the hem of ber gar- 
inent bad caught upon a nail above the car- 
pet. 

The maid had stooped quietly to release 
unwilling to tear 


an evidently new dress, had been some- 
what lony in the process, 80 that, before 
she can be set at liberty, Faire has heard 
all. 

\t first she has been a little flattered and 
anmiused at the elder lady's evid tistrees 
and feels pleased that her beauty has not 
' nentirely depend to fine +m 

Hier « — f 4 
pretty bead, 

Glancing at the servant's face, she is re 
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lieved to find it pertectly stolid and incom- 
prehensive. 


She has evidently heard nothing of—or 


attached no meaning —what bas been 
said. 
The gown baving been released, she 


leads the way to the roow in which Faire is 
to be domiciled. 
Here at least there are no traces of ne- 


lect. 

Everything is as comfortable ang! as pret- 
tily arrang a though for an honored 
guest. 

A little soothed by this, Miss Eapinasse 
draws a chair up to the fire, and, while the 
inaid unpacks, employs herself in thinking 
of the past and coupuring it with the pres- 
ent. 

A taint misgiving is already rising in ber 
inind whether she bas done right in adopt- 
ing so determined a course—whether it 
would not have been a wiser and happier 
choice had she accepted the home which 
Lady Hainault offered, 





CHAPTER III. 


y HO is Seton?” 
\\ This is the question that Faire puts 


to herself the next morning,bher yen- 
eral indignation at what she has overheard 
having settled into more particular wrath 
and desire for revenge against the tian 
who, she thinks, is the chief offender. 

She is used to antipathy from her own 
sexon account of her good looks, and 
therefore thinks little of Lrene’s own share 
in the insult. 

Nor indeed is she responsible for the sen- 
timents of which she only spoke, 

It is this Seton who is so odious, 80 un- 
gentlemanly and sinall-minded, that he 
inust forsooth despise—or, worse till ,ywrore 

thoss women whoin circuinstances have 
forced to work for a livelihvod, 

Well, at least she will do nothing to chal- 
lenge his attention ! 

She is quite willing, even 
overlooked by this bear ! 

Indeed, sooner than court his 
will repel it. 

Only two things has Faire left) untainp- 
ered with in the whotesale revolution of her 
appearance. 

fer hair she still allows to lie a natural 
crown upon her fosehead, nor has she re 
strained the soft curls and fluffy waves 
from following their own sweet bent; while 
aie still wears the lace ruffles at her throat 
and wrists that are indicative of the emin- 
ently picturesque and feminine style she 
bad formerly affected. 

These last she will also 
sacrifice. 

The frills are torn from ber gown,and the 
plainest linen bands are substituted, and 
on the lovely ruffled hair she empties part 
ot a bottle of glycerine, rubbing it in) with 
both hands and brushing her fair hair 
fiercely until it lies sinceoth and waveless 
on her brow. 

“It looks like a wiy,’’ decides Faire, sur- 
veying hersett at last with satisfaction imin- 
gied with some womanly distress, 

“They won't send me away because | am 
too pretty now. 

“They are inore likely to burn meon the 
fifth of November as ayuy !” 

Laughing at the idea, she emerges from 
her roou and trips down the broad stairs, 
one hand resting on the balusters as she 
Boer. 

So absorbed is she in her own thoughts 
and plans, that she does not look where she 
is poing, and nearly rushes into the aries 
of ayoung nan who is coming slowly frous 
the other way. 

Both stop short. 

The young man——who is indeed no other 
than the “odious Seton,’ himself, about 
whom Miss Sloane-Trevor’s rewiark was #o 
far true that he has no regard for women at 
all, considering thei as necessary nuis- 
ances in his own set, and out of that to lita 
entirely non-existent, looks a little amused ; 
and the sinile on Faire’s tace dies away in- 
staatly. 

She makes a littie impatient movement 
to proceed, and, with 4 low bow, the gentla- 
nan Stands aside to let ber pass, 

“tHlave I found thee, oh, tnine 


eager to be 


notice, she 


remorkeless! y 


enemy ?’’ 


misquotes the yirl to herself, with «a come 

}atmile; “and have [ been wasting all this 
tragic indignation on @ than with = red 
hair ?”’ 


It is quite true, and Seton Crewe, Colonel 
in Her Majesty's (ruards, would be the last 
tw deny the terrible inpeachinent. 

His inoustache is a bright red—rod-gold 
the women say—and his bairis darker,with 
a browner Shade ohastening the taore vivid 
hue. 

Yat, for all that, he is a fine tman, tall, 
well-built, with moderately good jeatures 
and a pair of cold blue eyes, 


Not always oold, asa lew of his) friends 
are aware, bul solleming se seldoiun 
that few are acquainted with = theli 


capabiliies in this respect--certainly uot 
[rene Sioane-Trevor, although a somewhat 


near Connection and destined, So rutor 
sav, Wo become his wile, 
Hut Faire has seen nothing except the 
cvior of his air and moustache, and eou- 
|} demnns bin as hideous without a seca nd 
hearing of lis case, 
“lL viv, as well as fastidious! she thinks 
eorutaily. ‘The good people who are my 
uployers need not fear any rivalry from 
Liiis ltistance, al any rate 
\ m1) ‘ t t ‘ 
| S. 
Bes.des, doubtless they sider tha 
i flattering halt light in whieh they had seen 
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her first and the natural disorder attendant 
upon so long a journey are explanation 
suficient. 

The next moment the door opens again, 
and Colonel Crewe enters, 

lhe ladies greet him gaily--espoecially 
Irene, who displays some animation for the 


first Lite, 
Then he is briefly introduced to Faire, 
whoacknowledges tue courtesy with the 


chilliost Dow, 

Colonel Crewe does not address hitnself 
to heratall, and she is grateful for that, 
fearing that she could not answer biimn civ- 
liv if be spoke; but, though he is appar- 
ently absorbed in what Irene saya, his at- 
tention wanders often to Faire as she ex- 
changes the terest common-places with 
Mra. Sloane-Trevor, 

Phe feeling of dislike 
tively mutual, 

Probably bad Faire looked her own love- 
lv self when he met her, ho would have ae 
copted ber asa beauty and dismised her from 
his thoughts; but he is puzzled, and conse. 
quectly interested beyond bis wont) in this 
demure maid, whom he bad surprised with 
miirthiul Jlight lingering in ber 


has not been en- 


stich # 
eves, 
What bad atnused her so? 


Where did she coie from, and what was 


she dotnu here ? 

These are questions that eccupy his 
thoughts more often during the meal than 
the lady he is talking to would possi- 
holy Approve. 

[Tone CONTINUED. | 
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VAL’S GOVERNESS 
. 
HY THR ACTHOROrF “MY SATLOR Boys,”’ 
LESH PRIEND,' “AS BKOSHS FADE.” 

MABEL MAY, KTC., ETC 

CHAPTER TV. —[CUONTIBUED. ] 


boolvard came into the study with a 
littie 


oe ‘ 
‘ 
\ j ® 


de ifiernoonol the following day, Lady 


bashketin her hand, 
would you mind wotny down to 


the Seuth Lodge with this) soup for old 
Pticrsale ? 'ostve said. 
“Loneantto have taken it this) morning 


when DLadrove that way; bat it was) forgot- 
ten, and I hnow you like a brisk 


Wiblike 


“T should enjoy it very much, IT a:ways 
like a tulk with Hannah,’ rephed Nellie, 
Springing, up trom alow chair before the 
fire, When she had been sitting reading and 
drowning all mmanner of dav-dreams as she 
pasod inte the glowing coals, 

‘Yes, she is adear old) wotman, and was 
Sor Wilton’s nurse; so DT de not want her to 
fool negteeted,” said her ladyship, as she 
lett the room, 

‘Ton nontues later, as Nellie was passing 
through the hall, warily clad inher pretty 
soit furs, a sprig of bright hollv-bermes 
fastened inte her jacket, she tmret blora, 

“Where are vou poling 7? asked Miss 
Hildyard, looking suspiciousiy at the girl's 
miweel face, 

Nellie beld up her basket. 


“Oh, some rubbish of taamia'’s 1? said 
blora, with a shrug of her shoulders, “bor 
Wii as it?” 

“Hannah, returned Miss © Ferra, 

“Hunph, the South Lodge !? said flora, 
thinking how stupid her mother had been 
toswkend the governess just the very way 
the wentlomen were likely to) return from 


Llierr clay’ mbacmotinngy, 

“Waita moment; P should enjoy a walk, 
ind will eome with you,” she added, alter 
MW otbttbatitle ® pakuse, 

Nellie qutethy 
hnow that blora’s society 
expedition of imore than 
ure. 

Thev were very silent at first. 

blora was beginning to think had 
perhaps been silly to come, as very likely 
they would never see anything of the gen- 
themen, and she would tave had all this 
tiresome Walk for nothing, and have been 
Diized to talk to that stupid) old Hannah 
“as well. 

Isut Miss Hildyard never liked to be quiet 
for low; so prosentiv she began to deseribe 
to Nellie the different euteruuininents that 
biel given lately at the oountry- 
houses near Lue Chase, and she grew quite 
animated over a Vivid account of the cos- 
tuimes worn by herself and ber friends at 
each. 


acquiesced, although she 
would rob the 
half its pleas 


she 


toa ay 


“Weare going toa dance at Lord Har- 
ley’s temorrow night,’ she continued, ina 
patronising tone, boping chat by this time 
sblie had accomplished the desire of her beart 
and tnade Nellie jealous, 

“Ttupust be very dull for you, Miss 
©’ Ferra,when we are all out in the evening 
and you do not come into Lhe drawing-room 
alter dinner,” 

“Itis very good of vou to think of tne,” 
returned Miss O'berra, with quiet sarcasin; 


“but Tam generally quite happy. I tinda 
nice book, and enjoy iiysell very much 
With it. 

“Judeed!"’ said Flora doubtfully, for a 


book would searcely bave been sufficient | 
aniusenmenot for her, 

Phey walked on in silences for some time, 
ana biora’s voice chatnped slightly as 
: : d 

i ‘ 4 " as ~ 
‘ ~ 4 iy 
at 

Miiws if i ira r / al 
narrowly as she s1 ) i 1 petal iIsiy Waleh 
ed the taint pink oo rtliat Slole@ lite Nel 
jlie’s oval cheek ; but = Ulve yrirl replied *aN 
qu etly - 

‘“] jike him very miueh: then, catching 
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sight of Flora’s suspicious light blue eyes, 
she added quickly—**Wiat # pity the sun 
has set! It makes everything look so love- 
ly, does it not?” 

“Yes, very. Is it nota pity that my cous- 
in, who is so charming otherwise, should 
flirt #0 inveterately ?’’ said Flora, returning 
to her subject. 

“Indeed, he bas made numbers of 
think he cares for thei. 

*“] often tell him it is wrong, for I know, 
in spite of itall, that he has only loved ove 
wotan all bis lite.” 

“And she is dead ?"’ questioned Neilie,as 
they reached the lodge, “Ah, how sad for 
him! 

“No,'said Flora, with a satisfied smile on 
her tair face, ‘she is not dead; but I sup- 


girls 


| pose I must not tell his secrets,"’ she added 


complacently. ° 

Neilie felt vexed with herself for the sud 
den pain at her heart. 

Miss Hiidyard had only been speaking of 
herself. 

“And I do not think they are even very 
good friends,” thought Neltie. 

They did not stay long with old Hannah, 
a8 it was growing dusk ; and, whilst Nellio 
listened with her usual gentle sympathy to 
the old woman's garrulous account of her 
health, Flora stood at the little window, 
keeping a vigilant wateh on allthe paths by 
Which her father and his guests might be 
returning from their day’s sport. 

But no success rewarded her pains, and 
they were half-away home again, and were 
just closing the fleld-gate and entering the 
park, when Miss Hildyard’s quick eyes dis- 
cerned four or five manly figures rapidly 
approaching them through the fast-fading 
Jigghit. 

“This is indeed a most unlooked-for plea- 


sure,” said Mr. Galbraith in a low tone, as 
he at once joined Nellie, his brown eves 
beaming with a happy light as he looked 
down on her fair spirituelle tace. 

“We have been downto the lodge for 
Lady Hildyard,”’ replied Nellie, turning 


uneasily away from his ardent gaze, 

“Have you had a good day’s sport?’’ in- 
quired Flora, turning to Teddie as she 
spoke, for she was anxious to effect a diver- 
sion and separate ber cousin from Miss 
O'Ferra, ‘ 

“What a capital walker you are!’ 
at length. 

“Do our utinost, we could not cateh you 


he said 


up before you reached the gate—you were 
going so fast. 
“Won't you take pity on a fellow who 


has been trauiping about all day, and walk 
rather more slowly?” ° 

“You do not seem in the least tired,” said 
Nellie, looking up at the tall figure by her 
side, 

“Do T not? But why are you in such a 
hurry ? Isoseldomsee you alone; you 
might remeuimber that,’ replied Teddie in a 
rather injured tone, as Nellie, in spite of 
his protestations and  entreating looks, 
seemed determined to hurry on. 

“Well, it cannot be so very amusing,’’she 
said, with «a Sinile that brought out the 
pretty dimples in her cheeks. “You know 
so much of the world, and J] so Jitthe.’’ 

“Ttas better than amusing,’ answered 
Mr. Gialbraith gently ; and then there was 
4 long pause in the conversation, 

“Tat afraid,’ said Nellie, breaking a si- 


lence that she felt had already lasted dan- 
gerously long, ‘that you have been shoot- 
ing some of tiny favorite pheasants,” 

“LT must plead guilty,’ replied Mr. Crat- 


braith; ‘but | did not know that they were 
under your especial protection. Is that 
what has made you so quiet?" 

“You must not think I am quite so silly 
as that,’’ returned Nellie, laugning. “No,” 
she continued, more gravely; 1] was won- 
dering what pleasure some some people can 
possibly find in trying to make the lives of 
others iniseralble.” 

“Whatinade you think of that?’ de- 
manded Teddie quickly, bis brows drawn 
together in an angry frown, as he gazed 
straig at before him into the coming night, 
‘(dood Hleavens, if 1 thought——' 

“Tt is nothing,’ interrupted Nellie basti- 
lv, her heart beating fast as she planced up 
at his handsome troubled face, and beard 
the passionate ring in his voice, 

“T—] was thinking Hannah; you 
know ber life has not been always a happy 


ol 


one,” she added, turning her blushing tace 
away us Sho spoke, for she could feel tat 
Mr. (ralbraith’s eyes were fixed upon her 


as he answered doubttully— 
‘*Oh—yet! But she seemed as happy as 


a queen when I looked in upon her this 
morning.” 
*You went to see her?” cried Nellie in 


Surprise, 

“Yous, ‘he replied, laughing at her amaze- 
ment. “Why not? | have Known her ever 
since I was a boy, and she has the bad taste 
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them to you. I threw them down, as! did 
| not want them. Mind, for they prick!” 
. 2 * 7. * 


“Where did you get those lovely scarlet 
berries, Teddie?” asked Flora,as they went 
down to dinner together that night. 

“Oh, I picked them up,” responded Mr. 
Galbraith craelessly. ‘I ain found of a little 
bit of vivid color, you know.” ‘ 

“So am 3" said Miss Hildyard. “Give 
them to me, and you shall have iny beauti- 
ful yellow rose in exchange.”’ 

“My dear Flo,” replied her cousin, look- 
| ing down at ber with laughing eyes, “how 
do you suppose I could be so cruel as to 
separate the rose from her queen, and give 
in exehange a small sprig of prickly 
| holly ?” 

“So itis that piece which Miss O’Ferra 
wore this afternoon, thought Flora angrily 
as she took her seatat table. ‘How can he 
be so stupid ? 

“IT really must get rid of that girl, for I 
can Lave no peace while sbe is in the houses 
Directly these people are gone, I will try to 
yet Val sent to school, and then, my dear 
Nellie,you shall go straight back to Ireland 
and your tuimble-down old Castie.”’ 

But no one could have told, from Miss 
Hildyard's cold calin manner that night, 
what a tierce storim of jealousy raged in her 
selfish heart. 








CHAPTER V. 

(PLE real old-fashioned seasonable weath- 
er-wise had predicted came with a 
vengeance, and the day before Christ- 

nas Was one long to be remembered by the 

inhabitants of Marsh End. 

Christinas morning dawned 
gloomy. 

The snow still fell fast, and the nan sent 
down for the post-bag reported deep drifts, 
and, in places, the roads alimost itmpass- 
able, 

Nellie was up early, and on the look-out 





dark and 


for the post, which she knew would bring 
her news of those she loved. 
The long cheertul letters from Ireland 


were perused at least four or five times that 
TOTTLIN gS. 

Jack's literary efforts were prospering,and 
he, as usual, was sanguine of soon redeein- 
ing the dear old Castle, adding that he had 
“pitched all that beastly lace-inending and 
rubbish of that sort overboard.”’ 

Jack could never bear tc see his woman- 
kind work, and Maude and Nellie had 
often hurried through their tasks and hid- 
den the evidences of their toil before the 
inastler came home, 

Mr. John O’Ferra came of a very proud 
old stock, and was pot atall satistied with 
his sister’s present position; nor would he 
have been had she been offered a thousand 
pounds a year to do nothing, simply be. 


cause it was being dependent on = stran- 
ers. 
Maude’s affectionate wishes and gentle 


counsels brought the tears to Nell.e’s eyes 
—tears that were only checked by the 
happy face and c..eery tones of her pupil, 


as he came and begyed her to assist him to 
arrange his somewhat extensive show of 


Christinas gilts. 

Sir Wilton had an old-fashioned notion that 
Christinas Day was not Christinas Day un- 
less a visit were paid to the parish church. 
To him this religious observance could no 
nore be ignored than the orthodox turkey 
and plum-pudding. 

Therefore he inuthed himself in = wraps 
and coats, and sturdily ploughed his way 
thither, accompanied by two or three of his 
guests, Who were not particular where they 
went or what they endured, so long as they 
were not compelled to spend the whole day 
Indoors, 

Mr. Seyimour-Brooke was not allowed to 
go. 

Madam Seymour-Brooke clasped — her 
hands on his arm with an air of proprietor- 
ship, and, gazing fondly into his eyes, pro- 





ceeded to draw a inost harrowing picture of 
her feelings if he were to be lost in a snow- 
drift or imet with some equally unhappy 
end. 

“Dreadtul, is it not?’ lisped Captain 
Fane to his next neighbor; ‘and he’s never 
allowed out alter dark, for fear he should 
be kidnapped?’ 

The Honorable Eustachia Gardiner, who 
allected the masculine, aad wore such ex- 
treimecy still high collars that bade fair to 
teriminate her existence by choking, and 
Inaterially Intcrterred with the working of 
her jaws, announced berself undeterred by 
any sort of weather. 

Arrayed in a long mackintosh and hard 
felt bat, and displaying a considerable 
amount of legginged ankle, she sailed forth 





with Sir Wilton, returning,it miust be own- 
ed, most decidedly dauiped in inind -and 


if | body. 
to be very fond of ine, her a ; 
‘How really nice he is!’ thought Nellie | isda calaeeaien Pye — — = me 
“Not wany young men would take the Ne en en eee, SOG Beet 


trouble to go and see a deaf old woman, | 
know he wernt just because he thought it 
would please her.” 

“| wonder if you would d@ sou thing if 1 


| asked vou Tt” inquired ‘Teddies, as be toliow- 


ed her into the firelit ball. 


“It depends very much upon what 
little thing is,’’ she answered cautiously, 
glancing up at hin from under her long 


| eyelashes, 


“Svimething I have been ocoveting a 
through our pleasant walk home,” said 
Myr (saibraith. 

Phat littie cluster of berries ay 

nored y wearing y 

‘ ™ 

Nellie could not tell what made 
bul, obeying a sudden PEpPUISe, shin 
fastened the berries,and throw them ently 


down upon the hall-table, 
“Do not thank me,’ she replied, with a 
Bligotemile. “Hemember, I did not give 


| 
the 


deep drifts, had surpassed their fondest an- 
licipations, and their lip and dejected ap- 
pearance provoked a chorus of irritating 
| **l told you so’s !” 


Lacy Hildyard was quite sure they had 
| 


all taken cold. 
ln the afternoon, as Nellie was once more 
enjoying @ giluipse of her brother's letter, 
oad Wilton entered the study, followed by 
al. 
“We are 
We ; 


Clristinas 


walting for vou, Nellie,’’ he said, 
ire Bulng | childish 
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S bad ranged themselves round 
Nreplace “to prevent any one 
catching fire,” and her ladyship kept up a 
perpetual “Mind the fire! 
Rsliies. 


Lucie 
reat 








throughout the 
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Teddie, with a large white-silk handker- 
chiet in his band, caine up to Nellie as she 


entered. 

“Will you kindly blindfold me, Miss 
© Ferra?” he said. “I am the first vic- 
tim.” 

“Then get mea step-ladder, please,” she 
replied, laughing, as she looked round on 
the lively scene the hall presented. 

Flora’s face, as she watched her cousin, 
furnished the only gloomy element, 

“Perhaps I can manage without a lad- 
der,’ reinarked Miss Hildyard, taking the 
handkerchief from Teddie’s hand. 

“All rigbt, Flo,” he said. ‘*Perhaps Miss 
O'Ferra will tie iton for you,” he added, 
retreating rapidly. 

“IT didn’t mean,” began Flora, in no very 
amiable tone of voice. 

Then, seeing that all eyes were on ber, 
and that the base Teddie was looking on 
froin the foot of the stairs, with the pleased 
expression on his countenance of a tnan 
who had really done a smart thing, she 
siniled sweetly, and allowed herself to be 
blindfolded without another word--not by 
Nellie, though—she could not bave borne 
that. 

Mr. Munteith performed the office tor 
ber. 


This and other gaines were kept up with 
unflagging zeal by tie party of over- 
grown children until the dressing-bell 
rang. 


Miss ©’Ferra and Val were to dine with 
the family to-night, and the former had 
been much exercised in her mind concern- 
ing her dress, 

“Oh, Nell, you do look jolly!” cried the 
ardent young knight, as he escorted her - 
downstairs. 

Nellie did indeed look eharming in 
long floating dress of solt black tulle. 

Her snowy shoulders and rounded arms 
gleaned white against their dark back- 
ground. 

Round the graceful throat and shapely 
aris were three rows of beautiful pearls— 
jewels that had been her mother’s. 

In her curling waving hair nestled a 
spray of scarlet geraniums, while a small 
bouquet of the saine flower was fastened in 
the left side of her dress, 

But it was not the pearls or the flowers 
that even helped to constitute Nellie the 
loveliest woinan in the brilliant drawing- 
room, 

It was her speaking gray eyes, sparkling 
froin under their long dark lashes, the ex- 
quisite blending of pink and white in the 
pertect complexion, and, with all this, the 
sweetest unconsciousness of her own 
charms, 

Nellie and her charge were the first in 
the drawing-room, but were soon joined by 
Captain Fane, and Nellie had the pleasure 
of studying his fascinating lisp for soine 
time before any of the party came 
down. 

In the meantime, Flora, in by no means 
an amiable temper after her alternoon’s 


her 


amusement, had followed her inother into 
her dressing-room, and, dismissing the 
maid with a wave of ber hand, sank into 
a chair. 

“Well, Flora dearest, what do you 


wait?’ asked her ladyship, looking rathet 
uneasily at her daughter. 

“T want to know what you mean 
Miss O’Ferra,”’ answered Flora, 

“T hope you Lave not asked her to din- 
ner. I am tired of the very sight of 
her!” 

“Well, my love, I don’t see why you 
should be; she isasweet girl, and quite 
devoted to your darling litthe brother ; you 
know he would not be bappy without her, 
and he always dines with us on Christmas 
Day.’’ 

“Now, mamma, that isso like you; you 
would treat her just as you do ine, if I did 
not interfere! 

“Now this afternoon she was romping 
about with Teddie and Captain Fane and 
young Fitzhall and Colin Munteith and all 
the others,” exclaimed Flora, becoming ex- 
cited. “Il am suce 1 was quite dis- 
gusted,.”’ 

**] was there all the afternoon, my dear,’’ 
mildly expostulated her ladyship, ‘and I 
thought she bebaved very sweetly, and 
took great care of Val; the little fellow was 
never once hurt. 

*“] was watching them, for I felt quite 
nervous about him among so many big peo- 
ple, and in the hall, too,’’ 

“Will vou listen to a little common-sense 
mamma ?”’ said Flora impatiently ; ‘and do 
reinember she is not a guest.”’ 

“Of course not, of course not, my dear 
child. 

‘But you know, iny love, she is of very 
good family, anda perfect lady; and she 
won't stay with usif we do not make ber 
happy ; and your papa says——”’ 

“Ol,” interrupted Flora, “papa is quite 
stupid about ber! Butjust listen to me, 
AUDA. 

“It she be asked or allowed to come to 
the ball, I, your only daughter, will stay 
away from it.” 

“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed her ladysbip, re- 
duced to tears. 

“How can you say such things, my darl- 


to do 


| ng ? 


‘You make ine quite unhappy; and I 
have promised your brother be shall stay 
up for a tine, apd of course be will want 
Miss O’Ferra to be with biim.,”’ 

“Then you can tell papatbatI shall not 
’ reinarkea Flora loftily, kuoWw- 
the cards in her own 


be there, 


she had now 


vv « a ra,’’ said ber inother, with ber 
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tell bins till the last moment,or papa either; 
we should havea pretty scone! Now I 
must fly and dress,’’ 

Miss Hildyard dressed with great rapid- 
ity, and then repaired tothe rovom of her 
crony, Miss Fitzball, whom she found wait- 
ing for her. 

In the corridor they were overtaken by 
Teddie, and he accompanied the two girls 
to the drawing-room. 

Though rather late, they were evidently 
not the only defauiters, 

Sir Wilton and one ortwoof the elder 
gentiemen were standing about the fire- 
place, warming their coat-tails in true Brit- 
ish fashion, and keeping up a desultory 
conversation. 

Presently the door opened to admit the 
young ladies and Mrs, Seymour-Brooke, 
radiant in ainber and black. 

Miss Gardiner, who was nothing if not 
punctual, was attired in a closely-fitting 
velvet dress high to the neck, round which 
was twisted a white cravat, 

Her short hair, brushed fiat, was guiltless 
of any oraament. 

She wore, bowever, a neat button-hole of 
holly and bright berries, and altogether 
looked very gentlemanly as she stood by 
Nellie, giving that young lady an’ epitome 
of her ideas on the sanitary improvements 
needed in some cottages round Marsh 
kind. 

Captain Fane, on Nellie’s right hand, was 
assuring her that the creatures were very 
happy 48 they were, and it would be a pity 
to meddle with then, 

Dinner was announced at last, just as 
Lady Hildyard swept into the room, fol- 
lowed by Mr, Munteith and young Fitz- 
hall. 

It had been arranged by Flora that the 
last-named young gentleinan should take 
Miss O’Ferra in to dinner, as he was very 
young, very plain, and could not possibly 
come to mueh harm, 

He amused Nellie, however, very much, 
for be turned out to bea born gossip, and 
told her something about every one pres- 
ent. 

So they kept the ball of conversation 
rolling quite werrily all through the din- 
ner, 

Nellie soon discovered where Mr. Gal- 
braith was, 

On looking down the table sie encoun- 
tered his eyes watching her. 

Whenever her own wandered in his di- 
rection, somehow they were sure to ineet 
the brown ones looking towards her admir- 
ingly. 

Though he appeared to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in Mrs. Brooke’s endless chatter, 
Nellie felt that be was, more or less, watcb- 
ng her all the time. 

n the drawing-rooin after dinner, betore 
the gentlemen had torn themselves away 
frou their wine and cigars—the time, Miss 
(rardiner remarked, when all scandal was 
retailed with eimbellishinents—Mrs, Dick 
caine over to where Nellie and Val were 
sitting. 

‘**Do you know, Miss O’Ferra,’’ she _ be- 
gan, “I believe I have made a discovery. I 
was at school with your sister-in-law ; 
Maude Hamilton she was then, was sbe 
not? We were such dear friends always ;”’ 
and, sinking into a chair by the side of Miss 
O’Ferra, she affectionately squeezed her 
hand. 

*“Yes,”’ cried Nellie. ‘How strange! 
That was my sister’s naine before she was 
mnarried.”’ 

“And then,’’ continued Mrs. Brooke, in 
a plaintive tone, “she married and went to 
Ireland. I could votthink why your name 
was so familiar, until dear Valentine was 
talking of you at dinner, and said your sis- 
ter Maude was sv beautiful. It was then 
that 1 felt sure your Lame was the same as 
that of the man whom Maude Hamilton 
married, How strange to meet ber sister 
in this way! We must be friends, dear 
child.” 

Nellie, her pretty face all smiles, agreed 
to be great friends with the impulsive vol- 
auile little lady, and gave ber a Slight ac- 
count of Mrs, O’Ferra, to whom, Mrs. Dick 
declared, she would write to-inuorrow. 

**f shall promise to look after you while 
you are in England,’’ she continued, ‘for 
Maude and I were just like sisters. I don’t 
know how we ever lost sight of each other; 
but then marriage always makes such a 
ditference,”’ 

Mrs. Brooke, her fat little face beaming 
with delight, then coimpelled Nellie to lis- 
ten to the voluble and unromantic account 
of the wooing and marrying of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sey:mour-Brouke. 

Seeing Flora, Mrs. Brooke insisted upon 
crossing the room and telling ber the story 
of Nellie and ber sister, winding up with 
the query— 

“Is it not strange we should have met 
here? Quite like a romance !”’ 

“Yes, quite,’ replied Flora, with a sneer 
on her fair face, and her eyes riveted on the 
pearls round Nellie’s neck. 

‘“‘Doesn’t Nellie look beautiful, Flora? 
She is just like sume of the prettiest ladies 
on iy Christmas cards,’ said Val, who 
Was arranging his cards on the sofa by his 
governess, 

“Those beads sie has goton were her 
inainina’s family jewels,’’ he continued, 
thinking that Flora was not sufficiently 
adiniring his sweetheart’s appearance. 

“Were they?” said Flora, with a cold 
laugh. ‘Then they were not mortgaged 
with the restor your valuable property, 

liss O’Ferra?’’ and she swept away witb- 
vaiting for any answor t er 


co 


ers had been ruffled 


: 
Brooke, ok 


Nellie thought it wiser not to respond to 


the cruel s bh, though the rebellious red 
lyed her cheeks. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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How He Won Her. 





BY E. F. SPENCER. 





(): course, Harry, it you think she really 
prefers you——”’ 

“Preters me! that's a mild way of 
putting it, Jack,’’ Henry Wentworth inter- 
rupted, throwing his cigar end out of the 
window, unmindful that wkere it fell it 
Shone like astar foraimoment on Gold- 
siiti.’s grave. 

“Prefers ine! why of course she does, 
Aim I not younger, richer, handsomer—in 
fact oversiing but cleverer than you; and 
women don’t care a pin about brains. Be- 
sides, Jack, I love her in « way solemn old 
book worms like you can have no idea of; 
and I know she cares for me!" 

“Then win her, old fellow—if you can; 
and Heaven bless you both. I know I’m 
not a very formidable rival."’ 

“No, Jack; you would never have the 
courage to pop the formidable question, 
Ta-ta! lar going out,” cried Wentworth, 
gaily. 

He laughed as he ran down stairs at the 
very idea of *‘slow”’ Jack Brisbane aspiring 
to win Mary Chalfont. 

“And yet she said she honored work, and 
worshipped genius, So much for a wot- 
an’s professions !’’ John Brisbane exclaiim- 
ec. aloud two hours later. 

He had been sitting by the open window 
of the chainbers that he shared with Henry 
Wentworth in Goldsinith’s Buildings. 

The friends were as inuch unlike as it was 
possible for men to be, yet they chuimmed 
together very happily. 

Brisbane was the younger son of a poor, 
yroud baronet, with but a very meager al- 
Soeumiee. 

Henry wasthe heir of a wealthy Bir- 
mingbam manuiacturer. 

They had known each other as boys, met 
at school and college. 

When Wentworth came to London to 
study law (inore asa reason fair tor de- 
manding an increased allowance, than with 
any serious intention of pursuing the pro- 
fession ),he begged hard toshare Brisbane’s 
rooms. 

He wanted to be anchored to some 
thoroughly respectable member of London 
society. 

Clever, studious, aristocratic Jack seemed 
just the person. 

lie was so good-natured, so pre-occupied, 
so gentle and unassuming, in spite of his 
long pedigree, that Harry felt he could 
have his own way,and do mnuch as he liked 
—and he did. 

Jack worked hard, and was making his 
mark in literature. 

He lived in the temple for inany reasons; 
it was convenient; it was quiet as a ‘“cen- 
tral peace subsisting at the bear of endless 
agitation ;’’ it was full of associates, and 
even of society. 

For astudent, and dreamer like Jack, 
the Teinple was “a holy place, and its sad 
floor an altar, worn till their very steps had 
lett a trace,’’ by the men he loved. 

He kept aloof fromm the noisy spirits that 
desecrated the quiet echoing courts and 
cloisters—froin all except Henry, and his 
worst taults were only fo!lies, and his fol- 
lies fun. 

He was a vain, selfish, and egotistical 
young fellow,but Jack couldn't or wouldn't 
see it. 

Harry borrowed his collars and handker- 
chiefs, his books and slippers, simvked = hiis 
pipes and cigars, and used his perfumes 
aud razors. 

In short, he practised “what's yours is 
mine, and what’s mine is iny own.” 

Ifa bill came, he cried— 

“Pay that ebomination, will you Jack?” 
and Jack did, and heard no inore about the 
bill. 

All Jack’s pleasures were shared with his 
friend,not even reserving the right of visit- 
ing Holly Lodge, where Miss Chalfont re- 
sided with her stately old father, an alder- 
nan and great city magnate. 

He asked perinission to bring Harry one 
day, and to his intense surprise saw that 
young gentleman as much at home in half 
an bour as he was after years of assiduous, 
though diffident attention, 

Miss Mary liked hiin, the alderman liked 
bim, even the poinpous butler smiled on 
him in a friendly way. 

Only Tartar, the house doy, refused to 
make friends with him, 

Jack thought sadly that he was the only 
creaiure in the house that remained faith- 
ful to himseif. 

A month of visits, inforinal luncheons, a 
couple of dinner parties, a few excursions, 
a somewhat heavy evening party, and then 
Jack thought it time to speak his mind to 
Harry. 

He told Harry that he loved Miss 
Chalfont, avd ineant wo ask her to be his 
wife. 

Harry laughed at the idea, and with un- 
blushing effrontery, assured Jack that it 
was no use, as Miss Mary undoubtedly pre- 
ferred him,and the Alderman thought well 
of the Birmingham manufacturer, though 
no doubt be respected the pour, proud bar- 
onet. 

Well, it was really not so wonderful after 
all. 


Harry was certainly ahandsoine young 





fellow, with plenty to say for hiuisell, and 
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He would not stand betweenthe young 


people and their happiness, 
He would noteven inar it by his sad 
face, or causg asuspicion to Mary of the 


true state of his teelings, by absenting him- 
self from the Lodge, 

But Jack knew that he could not bear “to 
look into happiness through another man’s 
eyes.” 

For two years the daily dream of his life, 
the stimulant to his work, and the main se- 
cret to his success, was the hope of winning 
Mary. 

Now, Jack shrugged his rounded shoul- 
ders, packed a teow things into his Gledstone 
bag, locked up his drawers, and resolved to 
go ona holiday. . 

Any quiet place would do where he couk 
become accustomed to two things, losing 
what he never possessed, and Harry's find- 
. what he never deserved. 

Vith that very communicative young 
gentleman rushing in and out at all hours 
of the day and the night, be could never do 
it. 

Sohe just walked quietly up to Charing 
Cross and calinly asked for a ticket to 
Paris. 

“Train has just gone, sir,’ the man re- 
plied, 

And then Jack put his bag in the cloak- 
rooin and went out for a walk. 

Vaguely he rambled about the streets for 
an hour, then he found biimeself at Totten. 
ham Court Road, 

Acting on a sudden impulse, he resolved 
to walk to Hanipstead, and take a farewell 
glance, not at Mary, but her house. 

Harry would be in the drawing-room, no 
doubt, singing, or listening to Mary, and 
the Alderinan would be dozing behind 
the paper. 

He would just have a look, and see how 
it felt—and he smiled atthe morbid pleas- 
ure of the idea, 

It was a fine night, and he sauntered 
along slowly to the distant corner of the 
Heath where Holly Lodge stood. 

jut to his intense surprise, when he 
reached there the house was quite dark, 
suave for a faint glimmer in Mary’s room, 

“No wonder,” he said aloud ; ‘it’s twelve 
o'clock. 

“What, Tartar ; not asleep!’ he added, as 
the huge dog crawled toward him and 
crouched at his teet. 

And then the night being very lovely,and 
Jack Brisbane being a sentimentalist and a 
dreamer, he fell to composing poetry as he 
leaned under the elin ou the lawn, 

Then he pulled out his note-book, and 
leaning it against the trunk of the tree,turn- 
ed his back to the house, and wrote down 
his verses, a good dozen of them, very sad 
and bitter, very hopeless and cynical. 

When he looked around again there was 
avery great change in the aspect of Holly 
Lodge. 

Dense clouds of smoke caine pouring 
through the windows, and in a moment 
more a lurid glare illuminated Mary’s 
room, 

Piercing screains broke shrilly the mid- 
night quiet. 

The house clearly was on tire. 

A single glance showed Jack where the 
danger lay. 

Climbing up the porch by the aid of 
creepers and rose-trees he gained a little 
baleony above, and from that serambled— 
how he never knew—to the window of 
Mary’s room. 

With one blow he forced the window in, 

He was not a moment too soon; the whole 
roomn was in a blaze. 

Voices were calling, some one was trying 
to force open the door, 

Mary was lying unconscious on tbe floor, 
wrapped in a blanket, which she had the 
presence of mind to put on before her sen- 
ses forsook her. 

In an instant he had her in his arins, 
made adash through the flaines into the 
dressing-room, Which opened om the bal- 
cony, and from thence with the aid of the 
blanket he let her salely down on the grass 
plot, and swung down hitmsel!—but only 
to return instantly, for be heard tie stifled 
voice of the Aldertnan calling wildly on 
Mary, and saying that he would die with 
her. 

“She's safe, sir; she’s safe!’ Jack cried. 
“P’ve yot her out by the balcony. Corse 
this way.”’ 

gut the Alderman’s voice grew fainter, 
and onee more Jack ventured into the blaz 
ing room, and rescued another life at the 
risk of his own. 

When he saw father and daughter lving 
on the yrass surrounded by servants, lie 
quietly tainted away, lor he was dreadtully 
burned. 

A week after, Mary and her father called 
at the Teinple. 


still in cotton-wool, so that he could not of- 
fer one to his visitors. 

But the old man patted him on the head, 
called him a brave fellow, and then lett 
Mary, saying he’d callin half an hour, he 
had business in the Law Courts. 

“How did you come w save me that 
night?’ said Mary. “Il have been trying 
to think, but I ean't.”’ 


away, and IL thought I’d like to see the 
Louse ouce inore.”’ 
“Going away! why?" she asked, softly. 
“Because I thought you were going Ww 
marry Mr. Wentworth.” 





“You silly!’ and she laughed like a 
child. 7] aims not going to tarry any One, 
| Jack, till I’in asked.’ 

J if k held out his WOO1l-@encu nbered ha 18 


mutely, and Mary took them and c 


ee 
MEX dv more things from custom 
froin reason, 


Jack was sitting up, but lis hands were , 


“It was a merechance. I was going | 


7 





Scientific and Useful. 


FROM SEAWEED.—It is found that the 
seaweed known as wrack, can be tmade to 
yield, by treatment with mineral acids, « 
substance quite resembling born capable of 
being tnanufactured into foriuns pigtments, 
This substance iscailed algin, frou alyw, 
tue generic name of one common species of 
seaweed, The crude wmateriai is obtainabls 
in large quantities on all exposed shores, 

THE TRACK.—An electric horse ebro- 
nometer has been invented. The move. 
ment is controlled by « current opened and 
closed by the breaking of an alinost imiero- 
scopic copper wire stretched across the 
track. It is said to record wo the 1-500 of a 
second, 


Docs IN MINEs.—It is now claimed that 
dogs nay be used in mines notonly todraw 
sinall carta, but to patrol the mines and de- 
tect the presence of gus. They can be 
made to go through the mine and return, 
and the latter will be a favorable indica- 
tion. 


IRON AND Rust.—A new invention, it is 
sald, will protect iron from rust, Ordinary 
oil paint, mixed with 10 per cent. of burned 
Inagne*ia, baryta or strontia, as well as 
mineral oil, neutralizes the free acid of the 
paint, and the alkaline reaction protects the 
Iron frotm rust, 

TEA LEAVES.—Save the spent tea leaves 
for alew days, then steep them in a tin pail 
or pan for balf an hour; strain through a 
sieve, and use the tea for all varnisiied 
paints, It requires very little elbow polish 
#8 the lea gets as a strong detergent, cleans 
ing the paint frou all impurities and iak- 
ing itequal to new. It cloanses windows 
and sashes and = oilcloths; indeed, any vart 
nished surface is improved by its applica- 
tion, It washes window panes and mirrors 
much better than water, and isexcellent tor 
cleaning black walnut and looking-ylase 
frames, Itwill notdoto wash unvarnishod 
paint with it. 

SUN BATTERIES.—A reportis going the 
rounds that a German Glectrician has in- 
vented a battery which will do wonders if 
its plans could only be fully carried out. 
The electric battery is to be worked by sun- 
light mostly, if notentirely, and the cost 
of the other elements could be reduced to a 
inininuin. It cheap and portavle accumu- 
lators could be inade for storing the elec- 
tricity the sunlight of «a single sumuner 
could be made to store up torece enough 
wo drive all the imills and = railroads tor 
yours, 

Morocco,—The lustre of morocco is re- 
stored by varnishing it with the white of an 
egy. Apply with a sponge. 


—> ¢- — 


Farm and arden. 


FARMERS AND HKEALTH.—The causes of 
sickness amony fariners aro Sutlntinarizod to 
the following effect: “1. Overwork and ex- 
posure, the women being more frequently 
overworked, 2. linproper and improperly 
cooked food, 3. Damp location of dwell- 
ings. 4. Want of cleanliness about their 
houses, especially in reference to drains, 
cellars and proximity to barnyards and 
hogpens. 5. linpure drinking water, large- 
ly due to the proceeding cause, 6, Bed- 
roouns linperfectly ventilated and on the 
ground floor, with too general use of feather 
beds. 

Buas.—A practical gardener gives the tol- 
lowing directions for Killing bugs: ‘Take 
the leaves and slams ofthe tomato plant 
and boil thet in water until the juice is all 
extracted. When the liquid is cold it is to 
be sprinkled over the plants attached with 
Insects, when ilatonce destroys caterpillars, 
black and green tlies, gnats, lice and other 
enemies to veyetables, and in no way iti 
| pairs the yrowth of the plants, A peculiar 
odor remains and prevents Insects froin 
comming again fora long time. Kverybody 
ive ivatrial and seo how nice it works. 





| 


MILKERS.—A large udder is cominonly 
reyarce (lasa Sips Ol a pood tlliker, but ex 
cessive size lodicates a deposit of flesh which 
isolnoadvantaye, but rather a burden for 
the overweighted anitnal to carry. If tho 
milk veins are well developed the cow will 
bea yooudl milker and the udder will be as 
large as is of any advantage. 


SLUGs.—Pear sluys feed on the epiderinis 
of the leaves and live on tho ribs of the leaf. 
The following year the tree will not bear a 
full crop. Dry dust or powdered lite 
|} thrown ou the leaves, or sulphur and pow- 

dered lime, destroy them. Thorough 
| washing With whale oll soap and sulphur is 
the best. 

CHANGE OF CROPs.—The low price of 
potatoes will probably drive any outol 
the business who have recently beyui 

growing this vegetable. There is a certain 
| class of fariners who change their crop 
every few years, and the result is that they 


usually yo into acrop just as it is ths 
overdone and yo out when pricesare on the 
upward turn, A uniforin systom, pwrowing 
as large a variety of Crops as) possill: ‘ 
much the saltest, and in tue lomyg ran t 
protitabie, Those who have tnade wu ’ 
In growlhny p tatoes in olher years tray ie 
| ywood reas n for belny discouraged now, 
SHLA VP Loos bariuers ar j “xi to 
a Ss « “i 
Lis mternt with the ‘ri “ 
eaVingg It to **inake their fortune ur usiore 
Lig@ly ther itmin the o ty 
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Small things are left unobserved or un- 
done just because they are not seen, and, 
since someone must do them, they become 
the last straws in the burden of someone 
who has eyes, and strives to do what oth 
ers have neglected. 

Then there are none so blind as those 
who won't see. Anne will not observe that 
John and Lucy wish fora five minutes’ tete- 
a-tete, as is natural with lovers, but insists 
on claiming the attention of one or the 
other of them. 

Mary will not notice.that her little bro- 
ther Tom is restless and fidgetty for want of 
someone to have a game with him, because 
she wishes to go on with her book. 

Master No. Eyes is never backward in an- 
nouncing that he must have anew coat, 
while his father uncomplainingly wears one 
that is threadbare ; and Miss No- Eyes tre- 
quently declares that she must have a new 
winter dress, while her mother turns hers 
for the second time. 

No Eyes is evidently an unsatisfactory 


member of society wherever he or she is to 


' market with a product that is so cheaply | 


' vation is immense. In considering the os- 


' 


raised. The possible area for wheat culti- | 


sible product from this great wheat territory, 
the fact must be borne in mind that the soil 
is very rich, and that at least two crops Can | 
be raised on it every year,”’ 

An individual who represented himself as 
a ‘‘scientist’’ has been amusing the medical | 
journals with descriptions of his method tor 
the cure of all diseases. It consists of no' 


less formidable a process than the complete 


filtering of the patient’s blood—in a vacuum 
—aud thereby removing all deleterious sub- 
stances. He applies one mouth of the ma 


| and, as he remarks, ‘the blood’s got to go 
! 2 ” 
| through my filter or the man’ll die.’” The 


found, and it is perfectly refreshing to | 


turn and contemplate the pleasant figure of 
Eyes 

Eves, if she be feminine, always has fa 
ther’s or husband's slippers ready when he 
comes home, and is never Known to. let 


- 
yrandmamima be without her tootstoo) 


Eyes isa peacemaker, and always smooths 


down the rough places in the social seam by 


a few pleasant words, or by turning the 
| ; 


hed Mion orton Hhatik € theek r Draft When 
neither ie trtatepatele peered Chee money in a rep- 
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' t i ‘ Fal 
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SEBRING AND NOT SEHING. 
Physical blindness is one of the saddest 
affiictions of humanity, and bespeaks uni 
versa@ sympathy. Tn faet, we do not know 
who are most to be pitied, those who, hav. 
ing seen the glories of earth and sky, and 
the taees of their kind, are paintully aware 


subject or creating a diversion when too 
near an approach is made to quicksands. 
Eyes supplies little wants, unasked, by 
mere foree of observation 

Eyes makes the best of odds and ends by 
dint of seeing where they willbe the most 
useful. Eyes sees whena turn of the tide 
is Coming, and cither takes advantage oft it 
to rise on the wave’s crest, or avoids its 
downward flow by foresight. 

Fives discovers precisely where to put 
that stitch in time which saves an indefinite 
number of future stitches, and is never ta 
ken unawares by evil fortune. 

Eyes spies the old horse shoe in the road, 
and turns itintoa Juck penny; and Eyes 
puts the crook in the lot as far out of sight 
us may be, and keeps a keen lookout for the 
blessings that brighten it. 

And in consequence ot all these things 
Eyes gets a great deal of satisfaction out of 
lite, while No-Eyes goes wearily on 


) and misses the best points of a whole exist- 


| 


} 


of all thev lias lost. or those who, having } 


never seen at all, have no conception of the 
outside world bevond that which comes to 


them through the sense of touch and hear- 


Hutan real, every-day life there are oa 
creatmany people who, while having the 
full use of their visual organs, contrive to 
be practioaily as blind as so many bats, and 
literally do not see a single inch beyond the 
points ef them own noses 


} 


Vhe husband who does not see that his 


wite ‘s tired, and woes on asking her to do 
this. that and the other, which he might 
ist as well do himself, has no eyes; and 
the wife who cannot discern when her lord 
wud master would tain) be quiet and at 
peace, Is equally minus these marvelously 
useful organs 

Then, again, the people who go through 
life absorbed in their own personality, or 
even in their lawful oceupations, are terri. 
bly numerous. To thema tree isa tree, or 
a primrose is simply a yellow primrose— 
nothing more 

A stranger in a western country once 


asked a group of women, returning from | 
market, a few questions, and added, ‘*‘What | 


a Jovely view you have here 

They followed the direction of his eyes, 
but there Was no response, and one of the 
younger ones asked her neighbor what he 


Lieut 
These people had no eve tor nature. On 
the other band, there are some who have 
eves for everything in the natural world, 
and Cbserve so much more than their neigh 
1) it thew mav we be called seers. Of 
‘ » are 


Ww 


ora drone Words are spoken at the wrong 
time, or with the wrong accent, just for lack 


of perceplon. 


ence, 
— —_— <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Frew people reflect upon the fact that the 
Indians are the richest Jandholders in the 
United States. There are 
Umm, exclusive of the Alaska Indians, 
hokling 151,307,768 acres of land. Some 
O8 the tribes own 8,000 acres per Indian. 
The average is aboutone square mile to each 
Indian, while & white man is not allowed to 
pre-empt more than one hundred and sixty 
acres of the public land. 

Tuk faces of Europeans, as a rule, are 
broader than those of Americans. The 
common distance in this country between 
the centres of the eyes is three and three- 
cighths inches, but among foreigners it is 
three inches anda half. Sometimes this is 


' placed ina row in an opposite direction, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





237.066 ot | 


pleasant friendships are formed in this way, 


' times a “‘Shat In’ 


| the rank of nobility or the tithe of Excel- 


| the title craze in the Austrian monarchy 


| 
} 
| 
chine to an artery andthe other to a vein, 
! 
} 
; . | 
doctors are kindto him, his language is | 
good, he asks for nothing, and he believes | 
he is going to save the human race. 

CRAB racing is one of the latest diversions 
in vogue at some of the Seaside resorts in | 
France. ‘The crabs are duly broken in and | 
trained, being afterwards marked on their | 
shells with the initials or crest of their re- | 
spective owners. The racecourse extends 
over about seventeen yards, the winning 





post being a rope stretched along the sands 


is near the seaas possible. The crabs are 


each “jockey”’ holding his own in until the 
signal for the race is given by the. starter, 


the umpire being at his post, and the spee 
tators seated in acircle to watch the = pro- 


ceedings, 


AUSTRIAN mercantile and financial citi 
zens are sorely troubled in consequence of a | 
recent Imperial decree, according to which 
“the conterment of the decoration of the 
orders of Leopold, St. Stephen, and the 
Iron Crown shall no longer ot itself entail 


lency.”’ Those who are acquainted with 
will not be greatly astonished to learn that 
there are at the present time no Jess than 
four hundred petitions awaiting the pleasure 
of the Emperor. The above decree strikes | 
disappointment and terror into the ranks | 
of the decoration hunters, but it is highly | 
satisfactory vo the members of the his- | 
toric aristocracy. | 

| 

| 


Irv may not be generally known that there 
is a society in this country known as the 
“Shut Ins.”’ It is composed of people who 
are confined to their homes by chronic dis- 
eases, Who are not, however, incapacitated 
from writing and reading. Through the 
etlorts of this society, ‘Shut Ins’ are intro- 
duced to each other by letter, and many 


and many a weary hour whiled away by 
the writing and reading of letters. Some- 


, 


so tar recovers that he or 


, she can go out of town to visit another with | 


increased from one to three-eighths oftan | 


inch more. If spectacles are worn with 


| the frames too narrow, the focus of one eye | 
| conflicts with thet of the other, and an ef 


fect is produced very similar to that ot 
being cross-eyed. 


Rotiep gold is made by casting an ingot 
of brass, and while this is still hot pouring 


| -_ 


upon ita thin layerof gold alloy. The in- | 


got when cold is forced between steel roll- 


)ersuntil a long thin ribbon is produced, of 


| Which the proportion of gold and brass is | 
the same as of the ingot The percentage | 


of gold is reduced as low as two and three 
per cent. This rolled gold is used in mak 
ing cheap bracelets and watch chains, and 
costs but little more than brass. It wears 
from one to ten years 


sbout $2.00 Wu 
the laborer supports himself aud tamily 
If wheat growing becomes general, the ( au- 
| casian races can il] afford to « ompete in the 


equal ot any of the men, Visitors from the 


whom he has become acquainted by letter, | 
and who has not been so turtunate in bodily 
improvement, 

In nothing is the Western freedom trom 
conventionalism more striking than in the 
latitude given voung women in their amuse- 
ments. The typical far Western girl would 
doubtless shock her more subdued sisters of 
the East in many things. She hunts, fishes, 
camps out, rides and tramps with all the 
relish shown by the sterner sex, and in not | 
ufewofthe accomplishments is she the 





East have often been serious:y embarrassed 
op finding that their charming companions 
of the parlor orthe lawn could load and 
shoot a gun as well as a rifleman, mount | 
and ride a horse like a trooper, or climb 
mountains with untiring limb. 


THE foreign population playsa not unim- 
portant part i our national lite. The anti- 
Cipation of next fall's election has awak- 
ened a special interest ip the strength of 
this portionof our heterogeneous popula. | 
tion Of* the 50°000, 000 people given by the 


census of 1880 as the population of the | 


Upited States. nearly 7,000,000 were tor 
and ! ied 37 nationalities 
( ( t Ry i 
na i 
| 1 1 foreign-! 
population were as f 4 Germany, 1, 


6,742 ; Ireland, 1,832,490 ; England, 662,- 
676, Canada, 717,676. These amecunted to 
5,179,584. Ot course, many children born | 





in this country, especially of non-English 
speaking foreign-born parents, are practi- 
cally foreigners themselves. The colored 
population now numbers over 6,000,000, so 
that of the white population of the United 
States over 15 per cent. are foreign born— 
no insignificant proportion. 





Ur to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury divorces were but fey, and about the 
middle ot this period they began to in- 
crease alarmingiy. In the New England 
States, during the year 1849, there were 
only 94 divorces; the next vear there 
were 129. In 1854 the number reached 
299, and increased until in 1864 we find 436 
divorces granted. During the past fifteen 
years there has been one divorcee to every 
fifteen marriages in the State of Massachu- 
setts; one to every thirteen in Vermont; 
one to nine in Rhode Island, and one to less 
than eight in Connecticut. In 1889 there 
were 510 divorces granted in the State of 
Maine. Population has increased 50 per 
cent.; divorce has increased 150 per cent. 
Ohio, with one divorce to every seven war- 
riages, stands worst upon the list, whilst 
Chicago grants one to every twelve. 

CONTROVERSY has been started as to why 
women button their clothes from right to 
left, and men from lett to right. It has 
led to an elaborate display of learning and 
wit. One writer declares that men have 
buttoned from left to right since the earliest 
Assyrian dynasties. Another asserts. that 
the mode of battoning distinguishes the 
Mussulman and the Hindoo in India, while 
a third says that the writer need not go so 
far as India for an illustration, as the wo- 
men of America are recognizable by the 
male system of buttoning from left to right. 
The ladies of New Orleans, who held to the 
other fashion till a recent period, did so be- 
cause ot the French colonization of Louisi- 
ana. A lady insists that her sex button 
trom right to left because the dressmakers 
so fix their dresses, and denies that man has 
any right to draw invidious inferences. 

TAKING fifteen years as the minimum, 
there were in 1882 16,500,000 persons in 
England and Wales of marriageable age. 
Of these 8,750,000 were unmarried, and 1, - 
500,000 widows or widowers. The number 
of married women under 20 years of age 
was nearly six times that of married men 
under that age, and the number otf women 
under 25 years of age who were married 
was nearly double that of the men under 
that age who had entered the holy estate. 


| There were 72,000, or 43> per cent. more 


bachelors between Lo and 25 years of age 
than there were spinsters, and of spinsters 
over 59 years of age there were 130,000, o- 


oy 


| 33 per cent. more than of bachelors, The 


preponderance of widows over widowers 
again is remarkable. The census returns 
show this to be unmistakably the case. 
There were in 188i close upon 1,000,000 
widows ; 57,000 were under 35 years of 
age. In Ireland and Scotland the number 
of widows was in each case three times that 
of widowers. 

EDMUND BuRKE’s idea of a perfect wife 
was that she is handsome, butit is not beauty 


| arising from the features, from complexion, 


or from shape. She has all three in a high 
degree, but it is not by these that she 


| touches the heart—it is all that sweetness of 


temper, benevolence, innocence, and sensi- 
bility which a tace can express, that forms 
her beauty. She has a iace that just arouses 
your attention at first. Her eyes have a 


_ mild Jight, but they awe when she pleases ; 
| they command, like a good man out of of- 


fice, not by authority, but by virtue. Her 
stature is not tall, she is not made to the ad- 
miration of every one, but the happiness of 
one. She has the firmness that does not 
exclude delicacy—all of the softness that 
does not imply weakness. Her voice is soft, 
low music, not tormed to rule in public as- 
semblies, but tocharm those who can dis 

tinguish a company from a crowd ; it has 
its advantage—you must come close to hear 
it. To describe her body, describe ber 
mind—one is the transcript of the other. 
is not shown in the va 


Her understanding 
riety of matter it exerts itself upon, bul 
goodness of thee choice she makes 


politeness flows rather from a natural 


sition tooblige, than any rules on that s 
ject, and therefore never fails tostrike those 
who understand good breeding, and those 
who do not. 
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SONGLESS. 





BY BR. W. BOND. 


Bweet little maid, whose golden-rippled head 
Between me and my grief its beauty rears, 

With quick demand for song—all singing’s dead, 
My heart is sad ; nine eyes are dimmed with tears, 


Oh, ask me not for songs! I cannot sing ; 

My ill-tuned notes would do sweet music wrong ; 
I have no smile to greet the laughing spring, 

No voice tojoin in summer's tide of song. 


More from October's dying glory takes 
My heart its hymn ; and taller sympathy 
Finds with the autumn hurricane that makes 
The forest one convulsive agony. 


Or, when the last brown leaves in winter fail, 
While all the earth in grim frost-fetters tives, 
Ienvy them the snowflake’s gentle pall, 
That hides their sorrows from the frowning skies. 


Methinks it would be sweet like them to rest-- 
(er lite’s mad scene to pul! the curtain down ; 
Rest, where no weary dream will pierce the breast 

Ot perished love or unfulfilled renown : 


No weariness of patient work uncrowned 
By its reward ; no earthly hopes destroyed ; 
No vain desires, nor things desired and found 
Void of enjoyment when at last enjoyed. 


Perchance when mist of intervening years 
Softens the Past—as oft at close of day 
The far grim range all beautiful appears, 

K issed into brightness by the sunset ray ; 


When the sharp pang, of bitter memories born, 
Has lost its sting, and this present pain 
Shows like some ill dream in the light of morn, 
“*}] sing thee o'er the olden songs again. 
—_—— a 


In a Haunted House. 


BY E. F. SPENCER. 





PRING was coming in early. 
In our close London home, Hilda, 
Gervase and I longed for a change to 
the country. 

We studied long lists of advertisements 
daily in vain; they were all entirely toc 
dear. = 

One morning my brother looked up from 
his pager at the breakfast-table, and ex- 
claiined— 

‘Here itis, girls! An earthly paradise. 
And for three whole inonths, rent free, and 
everything !”’ 

He read out the description. 

“The Glass House, in Midlandshire, the 

roperty of a gentleman resident of the 
Gecninant.” 

The house would be let, or rather, the 
left wing of the house would be let, rent 
free, for three months, to any respectable 
tenant who wouid undertake to care for the 
shut-up rooms, reserved by the family. 

“Rent tree!"’ said Hilda, who, though an 
artist by profession, like our brother (ier- 
vase, is a practical little body. ‘'There 
inust be something very wrong about the 
place.”’ 

“Shall we go and find out what itis, and 
earn the lifelong gratitude of the gentleman 
on the Continert by putting it to rights?” 
asked Gervase. 

Yes, Hilda and I were wild to go to the 
place. 

And _ we gave Gervase no peace until he 
set out for tne office of tbe solicitor, whose 
address appeared in the advertisement. 


He came back home in time tor lunch- 
eon. 

“It is a case of ghosts,’? he declared, sol- 
einnly. 

“Ghosts! What nonsense,’ exclaimed 
Hilda. 

“Tam sure of it, by the way in which 
that lawyer stamninered and hesitated over 


the business. The house belongs to Sir 
Rufus Saxon and bears a queer name; in 
short, is said to be haunted. 


*“*When the lawyer beard there were la- 


dies in the case his long face grew longer 
still. 
“He thought we ought to nave a inan- 


servant with us, as it is a very lonely place. 
W here can we find one?” 

“T can do that,” said I. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark.’”’ 

And iny brother and sister laughed at the 
naines. 

That evening I paid a visit to a simall 
house in a smaller terrace, in the vicinity 
of the King’s Road, Chelsea. 

There lodged in it a working builder’s 
fore:man and his second wife, who had been 
cook in a gentleman’s family. 

The inan, improvident, like too many of 
his kind, had imade no provision for the 
‘rainy day,’’ which had lately come upon 
hii in the shape of asevere injury to his 
right hand. 

The woman, who had bestowed herself 
and her savings upon him in an hour of in- 
fatuation, was infatuated still, and was se- 
cretly jealous of him, of his daughter, and 
also of all the relatives of his deceased 
wile. 

Possibly ber jealousy was not al ways un- 
founded, for he was good-lookinv, and was 
riade much of by the damsels of their ac- 
eguaiutance. 

‘They gladly accepted the teinporary sit- 
uation I had come to offer. 

Mrs. Mark detained me in 
when I was leaving. 


‘*‘We will take 


the passage 


“T’im sure, Miss A., I shall be for ever 
grateful to you for thinking of us,” she 
sald, wit an apprehensive plance al 
parior door, W ords can't express 
4 VA r ~ 4 
4 rk a i tobem NUuSSIeS UI are ailwa 
: y alter a handsome lian ke tli 
lo speak of his sisters and his young mar 


ried daughter who are always dropping in 
proiniscuous just to pick holes in the way I 
inanage. 





“We will be at the station to meet you 
any day you name, miss,and glad and 
thanktul shall I be to go.”’ 

Poor Eliza Mark! 

It really seeined crvel to smile over her 
troubles as [I made iny way home. 

Her husband, who was about forty, 
slightly younger than she was, and gay in 
inanner, night trv her. 

But she had a warm, true heart, and all 
the elements of tragedy as well as of coim- 
edly were sueltered in that humble home 
at Chelsea, 

Some days later,our party of five alighted 
4 Dulworti station beneath a cold grey 
sky. 

The station was an uncovered platform, 
with abox atoneend where lainps and 
stray luggage were kept in company with 
a mnelancholy porter. 

He opened his eyes wide when we in- 
quired how we were to reach “The Glass 
House.”’ 

Just then the station-master emerged 
from a small room at the other end of the 
platform. 

He, too, seemed struck dumb by the 
question, 

* You should have booked for Dulford in- 
stead of Dulworth,’’ be said, at last. “The 
(ilass House is three miles from here by 
the road, and less than two by the tield 
path. 

**But, if vou'll excuse ime, sir,’’ he added, 
turning to Gervase, “1 wouldn't take ladies 
there with the night coming on;I wouldn’t, 


indeed, It is not a fit place for Christians 
to goto; that’s the truth about the old 
house,”’ 


‘‘We have come down to live in it, and to 
mnake it tit for Christians,’ replied Gervase, 
suppressing alaugh. “If you can get a 
cart for the servants and the luggage, we 
wili walk the field way.’ 

The station-masver possessed a cart and a 
pony. 

There was nobody to drive it, except his 
brother. 

His brother was afllicted—in fact, he was 
deat and dumb. 


“The very thing,’’ said Gervase aside to 


us, “Ife cannot trighten John Mark and 
his wife by telling tales tothemon the 
way.” 


We waited to see them 
started ourselves. 

In the short lane, after emerging from 
the last field, we met the cart returning 
home. 

The deaf and dumb driver pointed back 
to the tall iron gates of the perk,and shook 
his head trrowningly. 

Turning back to look, we saw him 
standing up in the cart to watch us as we 
entered. 

Gervase locked the gates beLind 
pocketed the key. 

Then he stretched up his long arm—he 
was unusually tall and thin—and unhung 
the huge clanging bell, setting it down 
under the high hedge, where it would not 
be seen. 

“We have a hamper of provisions with 
us, girls,’’ he said; “fora dav or two we 
will shut out the world and its gossips, and 
find out the bearings of the place for our- 


off, and then 


us and 


selves. Kh, Kuate?’’ 
“Yes,” I answered approvingly. ‘It 
would not do to let Mrs. Mark be fright- 


ened at the onset; she might be even more 
seared than she 1s at her bhusband’s adinir- 
ers.” 

We passed up a long and very wide 
avenue, shaded by a double row of splen- 
did eliuis. 

At its end the road swept round a spa- 
cious lawn toa terrace with imwarble vases 
and iarble steps. 

The vases, the steps, and the second 
flight leading to the double-leaved 
hall door were thickly overgrown with 
OSs, 

Beyondthe lawn on the right a dark 
lake exteuded into a wood that was darker 
still. 

The house looked like a tnonastery, with 
its thick grey stone walls and its arched 
} doors and winduws. 

Most of the rooms were closed with shut- 
ters. 

A glean of light, through the lower case- 
nents of the left wing of the house, was 
| the one only element of cheerfulness in the 
| scene. 

As we stood on the terrace, with the grey 
dusk shutting down around us, and about 
to turn to the house, the gate bell (which 
Gervase had silenced) rang oul very 
loudly. 

We looked at each other. 

An eerie feeling crept over me, 

1 gazed at the black lake and forest, and 
beyan to wish that Sir Rufus Saxon had 
never advertised for tenants for The Glass 
House. 

John Mark and his wife came together to 
the door, in answer to its sinall bell, which 
we rang. 

They looked puzzled at seeing us $0 s90n 


great bell hung at the park gate, 
Gervase detained Mrs. Mark to show her 
the key in his hand. , 
“T have locked the yate, you see. The 
| young country lasses down here are very 





| handsome; I don’t think we want them in | 


here.”’ 


“Oh, sir! No, indeed !"’ said she. 


“Then let them ring till they are tired,’’ 


he replied. 
, i not 7 


The bell had ng ayain only that 


nvster is ta i i Ve eara 


i* ; 
e good ~ us ‘ | ul 
i 


Atten 0 lock we retired 


Our first night in a haunted house was a | 


| night of serene and undisturbed repose, 
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after the loud suintnons, knowing that the 





The following day was again grey and 
gloomy,but we managed to get out between 
its showers and look about us, 

It wasa beautiful place, in spite of all 
the dulness and silence tbat overshadowed 
it. 

Towards evening the 
away, giving plave to a 
night. 

Nothing uncanny disturbed 
that day or through the night. 

Gervase locked his revolver away in a 
drawer. 

Hilda laughed the ghosts to scorn. 


clouds cleared 
lovely moonlit 


us through 


“Can 1 speak to you, if you please, Miss 
Kate ?”’ 

It was on the second morning after break- 
tast that this request came to me from Mra. 
Mark. 

I followed her to the kitchen. 

Mark was in the garden, digging up veg- 
etables. 

She wanted to complain to me that some 
one bal entered the previous evening in 
spite of the lucked gates. 

‘There were two of them, Miss Kate,”’ 
she said, half imournfully, half tearfully, 
“wrapt in long disguising cloaks, and pac- 
ing up and down yonder, outside this win- 
dow. Wicked, designing creatures! Pounds 
and poundsof iny savings have I lost 
through Joidnny'’s business imisfortunes, 
and | forgave it; but to stand by and see 
hitn run after like this is more than a poor 
woman can stand.”’ 

“But l think you must be mistaken,’’ I 
returned, revolving possibilities and iim- 
possibilities over ininy mind. “Nobody 
couid get in,”’ 

‘‘Miss Kate, I saw them; I watched 
thein,’’ she said, impressively; “the night 
was a8 lightas day. When young women 
are that forward that they'll come dangling 
after a handsome man at any price, it's not 
a locked gate that will keep ‘em away. I 
did hope for peace bere; but you see how 
soon they have found him out! Two curi- 
ous looking figures it was, ininucing about 
there ou the iawninthe moonlight, the 
one taller than the other, and their ugly 
black cloaks and hoods covering their 
shawls and petticoats fromthe head w the 
heels,”’ 

I did not like it. 

Johnny’s charins would never induce 
previously unknown girls to pace the 
damp grass on a oold spring night, how- 
ever bright might be the moonbeauis, 

Besides, how could they get into the 
park? 

The large gates were fast, and there was 
absolutely no other way ot entrance what- 
ever, 

Evening came. 

I determined to watch. 

Saying nothing about it, I stole out to the 
terrace. 

Who were these diguised “emage 

The moon again shone full in «a dark-blue 
sky, and the stars were bright. 

A chill wind blew over the 
ing a storin. 

The light from the parlor 
streained across iy path as I paced up and 
down. 

As I caine and went, I saw (Gervase and 
Hilda reading in the wartith of the parlor 
tire. 

Through the uncurtained casement of the 
kitchen I could also see our servants, 


lake, presag- 


Eliza Mark was doing something at the 
table, 
John was reading aloud to her trom a 


weekly newspaper they had brought from 
London. 

Suddenly I saw in the kitchen a tall, in- 
distinct figure muffled completely in a long 
black cloak. 

Its face 
hood, 

Ft stood behind Eliza. 

She started, and looked over 
der. 

Then the figure glided towards her hus- 
band. 

The paper dropped from his hand. 

With an uneasy glance around he drew 
his chair nearer to his wife and to the fire, 
picked up the paper, and then went on 
reading. 

The figure disappeared. 

“My sbort-sighted eyes have played me 
another trick,’’ I said to tnysell, trying to 
reassure wily beating heart. 

But, as [turned to resuine my walk, the 
figure stood beside ine! 

Once, in inid-ocean, the ship in which I 
sailed was enveloped by an intense and 
terrible cold, and the sailors said (with 
truth) that an iceberg was drawing near 
us 


was entirely hidden under the 


her shoul- 


the dead in their 
from the object at mv side! 

A vault-like odor filled the air. 

1 stood imotionless—unable to ery, or call 
for Gervase—feeling only that wy heart 
would certainly stop beating if the 
stirred. 

And, while I gazed, help!essly, the thing 
was pone ! 

I scarcely knew how I 
lor. 

I fancied something entered with me and 


gained the par. 


passed in as [ opened wide the parlor 
door. 
] said nothing about it to (rervase and 
Hilda, 
(;sreat yvusts of w { Depa t VA ana 
4 4c T (es 
b , 
ere try y to drive t gare 
But the rooun was very cheerful, 


Sir Rufus Saxon had ieft good stores of 


| fuel for his tenanta, 


| 


ee 





windows | 


Dry cluinps of wood mixed with blocks 
of coal burnt upon the hearth, and the 
flames blazed half-way up the chimney. 

There was not a shaded corner in all the 
room. 

“Weare living rent free, in the midst of 
mystery, romance, antiquity, and beauty,"’ 
observed CGervase, closing his book, “and 
we ought to make capital out of it. Kate, 
if you can conjure up « Christmas story in 
one voiuime, Hilda and I will illustrate it, 
and we will share the profits equally. And 
if nothing short of a ghost will suit tne 
public, let us invent one.”’ 

As he spoke, Il saw the dark, shrouded 
figure standing behind his chair, 

he air becaine laden with that stranus 
odor, and the deathly chill seemed to ti!! 
the room, 

Giervase looked around nervously, as if 
he ex pected to see something. 

Shuddering atl over, he puiled hia chair 
sharply further away from the wall, and 
looked behind it before he sat down on it 
again. 

“How horribly cold this room has grown 
since the wind rose,”’ exclaimed Hiida. 
“And what a peculiar smell! Gervase, 
what can it be?” 

A second figure, draped in black, was 
now standing at her side,invisible to them, 
but plainly evident to me. 

“Something is wrong,’’ began Gervase,in 
a sort of perplexity. 

Hie stopped shortto heap more fuel on 
the tire. 

“T feol as ifthe North Pole had come to 
pay usa visit,’ laughed Hilda, cowerin 
over the blaze, “Il hope the drainage is al 
right."’ 

“John Mark and I will look to 
morrow,” concluded CGervase, 
round the room again, 

The tigures had vanished, 

The oppressive odor aud the deathly chill 
were gone, 

Giervase and Hilda, recovering their 
equaninity, began to discuss their sketc..es 
for the Christmas book, 

I noticed that my brother made neo 
ther illusion to ‘the Gihost.”’ 

We retired at our usua! time, 

I expected to lie awake tor hours, 

The moment my head touched the pillow 
I was asleep, 

In the middle of the night I woke snud- 
denly a8 if a hand touched ime. 

Hilda was sleeping soundly. 

Our room was «a double-bedded one, 

I could see her quiet face by the light of 
the moon, as itcame out from behtud a 
cloud, 

In the silent house—in the shut-up rooms 
of the Saxon family—I plainly heard foot- 
SLO pS. 

A woman's voice, low and sweet, spoke 
first. 

A inan’s deeper tones answered. 

Then caine the sound of bitter wailing 
and weeping, 

And the iootsteps went wearily up and 
down, and up and down, until the morning 
dawned, 

And still IT said nothing of 
seen and heard. 

{ wanted to be more certain; I wanted to 
find things out. 

Hilda was not very strong in health, 
either, and should not be needlessiy fright- 
ened, 

In the afternoon, while my brother and 
sister were busy with their penoils, I went 
into the closed rooms to look around. 

‘The walls were tnomly of black oak, ex- 


that to- 
glancing 


fur- 


what I had 


| Quisitely carved. 





figure | 
| lady, his 


Some of the upper chatnbers had tapestry 
hangings, 

In the lower apartments were spindle 
leyyed chairs, tables, aud sofas; with Jiayr 
nese cabinets of curious china, worth tis 
weight in gold in these wsthetic days, 

No tenant, a8 we afterwards heard, ne 
caretaker, no servant could be induced to 
reinain there, 

And so the tapestry bangings, the velvet 
curtains, the embroidered covering of the 
chairs, tables, and sotas, were slowly lad- 
iny and inouldering away for the want o! 
care. ; 

I crossed a great banqueting hall, with a 
painted ceiling and a tmusician’s gallery 
suspended trom a wall, 

Opening an arched door beneath this 
gallery, | found inyself in a vaulted eor- 
ridor, lighted trom above by skylights, and 
hung wilh the portraits of the Saxon faus 
ily. 

‘They were a handsome, stately race; fair, 
with blue eves and golden hair,as besee med 
their namie, 

At the lower end of 
the door, I 


the corridor, tacing 


Caine Upon two portraits ina 


q | double frame, placed quite apart from tie 
Just such a mortal chill, like the cold of | 


lonely graves, e:nanated | 


rest, and utterly unlike them, 

A lovely wornan attired in the garbof a 
nun, With sorrow and heart-break looking 
out from ber beauciful dark-grey eyes; anid 
a tall, Stalwart man of thirty, dark as a 
Spaniard, wearing the armor of a knight. 

His large dark eyes were bent upon the 
face was sad and stern, clouded 
With the disappointinent of a restless and 
unsatisfied heart. 

On a double shieid above the portraits 
were carved the names, “Sir Raphi vel ant 


Lady Aloysia Saxon,”’ 

Whileasingie shield below the fraine 
bore, in raised black letters, the strange 
and terrible leyend 


[ ¥« “VED. PR | i} MER, 


el s , st ore 17 at 
he gallery darkened, and the 
of the picture grew obscure. 
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Suddenly a sensation as of a great fear | 


caine over me, and l made all haste to de- 
part. 

In crossing the banqueting hall, on ty 
way Dack to the western wing, I turned to 
glance up atthe masic gallery, though | 
know not why. 

It was no longer empty. 

The two figures stood there, a 
strange light shining around them. 

In ite gleatn, asthe long dark yarinents 
floated aside, | though | saw the shining of 
armor, and the white wimple and black 
veilofta nun. 

Dinner was ready in the parlour. 

And after dinner, Gervane and Hilda, 
wishing they could drown the noise of the 
storm) that was raging outside, again opened 
their beloved sketch books. 
it. 

Mrs 
beaming face. 

“No fear of them bussies this eveniny, 
Tin iad to say, Miss Kate,’’ she remarked, 
“Kven for my Johuny, they'd not come 
trapesing ab mithere such «a might as this, 
when the wind’s howling like mad. Tecan 
vive my mind this reading without worrit- 
iter teevewedt about then.” 

“Of course you can.” 

Unable to rest, | had come out to wander 
Uteostly about Cle spaehots hall, wondering 
whatought to be done, and what would 
ore of it. 

hy and by, Ttook Gervase’s thick plaid 
frou the stand and putting i on, over ny 
wie waterproof, let moveell silently out at 
thie poreh door, whieh was tot the lature en. 
tranee door, and stood on the terrace, in the 


dull, 


mhorin. 

Phe sweep of cold fresh air and thesteady 
ratutall calined my eyes and covled ny 
brain. 

1 tegen to bacopees, 
half of what TI iad 
tion ; DT felt glad 
eounsel, thus far. 
were 


almost to think, that the 
seen Was bul iteagiia- 
that IT had kept isy own 
It these realty only foolish and 
mii perstilious hard work, such as 
Gaervase and Hilda were beginning to do, 
and TP ineant to bein onthe morrow, would 
Hpeedily dispel thet, 

My eyes were bent upon the ground as I 
tured towards the house tmeutally debat- 
Drage thee question, 

On the very first step of the porch, the 
tey cold, the deathly odor enveloped ine 
like «a yartnent, 

Looking up, Psaw the two dark figures 
facings me, within reaeh of my hand; and l 
knew them for the doo ued pair. 

The cloaks seemed to fall back. 

I saw the glistening armor of the knight; 
Isaw the purple robe of the nun, a bleed. 
Ing heart, surrounded by polden rays, eur 
broidered on its tereast, 

Isaw theo by the palest, strangest 
that ever shone on mortal eves, 

Phe porch was dark, 

No ray from kitehen or parlor windows 
could shine upon this part of the terrace, 

Phose unearthly were revealed at 
last, and were those Lo had adiunired in the 
pratetinngg | the stern, brave, handsome 
hotglt’s, the sweetand lovely one of the 
nun: butalas!as they looked at ine here 
thev were the faces of the dead. 

Hut a second, as it seemed, and thev were 
gone; the fiyures and the pale light had 
Vanished, 

How | got in I know not. 

I nanaged toopen the parlor door quietly 
atid beckon lo Crerviase 


fiarnetees, 


ligghit 


faces 


} the room 


| puzzled tone: 


} 
| 


I left them to | 


} 





“There is nothing 


and throwing it open. 
Don't look | 


t» be frightened at, Hilda. 
ip.”’ 

In his agitation he spokethe warning 
unthinkingly, a8 Hilda pushed past us into | 


= 


she repeated in a 
wotman-like, 


“Den't look up 7?” 


and naturally, 


| the very injunction caused her to look. The 


Mark passed ine in the hall, with a! 
} 


' 


| 


| things were packed, and 





Ile came out, one of Lue wax lights in his | 


brani. 
“Why, what is the matter with vou, 
Kate?’ be asked, “You look white and 


neared, Wou are tremlbiing.”’ 


‘ervase ' Come with me, before Hilda | 


tisses us. Lb want you to tell ine whether 
lan awake or dreamulog, toad or sane.”’ 

Grasping: bis aroun for protection, LT led hin 
to the pieture gallery, and held 
upin silenee before the two prortraits, 

“Sir Raphael and Lady Atovsia Saxon,” 
read Gervase, “And whatis this| below ? 
‘Doomed, but Towether.’ What ia the world 
cau that mean, Kate?” 

“T know fot. I dare not attempt to 
xgucss,’’ Lanuswered. And there, standing 
belore the picture, TP told hin all. OF course 
be surprisad to bear that he 
inmost entire aud teortily- 


fhercorae’ Wail 
heard it with the 
thy tncredulity, 

We went back to the banqueting hall ; 
Into tts Vas, SHleol, open space, 

A yutle iigght, the lygit T had seen before, 
siicoties Db Dlie tartasie yoaliery. 

“Hallow! whats that?” 
“A light, up there f° 

“Whatis the digit, Gervase ? What is it 
like?" 

“} don’t know ; I never saw anything the 
least like it,’ be auswered with besitation, 
“Comm away, Come away, Kate! he went 
ou lu an altered tone, “bor beaven'’s sake 
don’t look up there! 

I did look ; 1 was already looking. 

The two fyures stood there with 
dead faces. 

Colle away : rey ited Gervase, throw- 
Uy lis arin around iy waist, 

Dire catidle dropped fro 


cried Geurvase, 


their 


inv trembling 
band, ated Was ONLitiyuisiied In the tail; the 


r, Suppressed be Te, Wak Biakiliyy lle 


mow. 

Ju an agony belung to litn and hid my 
eyes Uproen huis “aria. 

“Bear up, Katie don’t faint; 1 can find 
the dear! esald, bravely. 

I I ar the ft ‘ s 

‘ ‘ af 
' bs 

" | 

. as 

, i 
koow | miss ITrigghibenie Ku u 
here i tiie Gark. 

“We are here, all right: the candle is 


out, said (servase, Ulllaslening tbe 


the candle | 


| 
contidenee >; buat the 





next instant she sereaimned, and fell fainting 
Into Grervase'’s arins, 

The sereain brought forward Mrs. Mark. 
Her voice was heerd, energetically asking 
iManythingg Was ainisas, 

“No,” shouted Gervase, 
open, We are coumny.”’ 

Kut Mrs. Mark, influenced by her ruling 
passion, could only come lo one conelusion 

that some of her husband's new admirers 
had gained entrance to the closed apart- 
tents, 

Nothing would have kept ber back. 

As she came rushing through the lony 
drawing-room With her candie, and we 
walked forward, a cold wind seemed to pass 
us frou the door of the banqueting hall. 
Avd between us and our irate housekeeper 
appeared the two dark, shrouded fori. 

“Why, there they are, wina’am! There 
they are, sir, just as [ saw ‘ein, the two to- 
wether, strolling afore our window on the 
yrass-plat. Well, if this don’t beat all for 
luipudence that lover did see! Miss Kate 

’ 


“Keep the door 


‘The dark figures turned to her, no longer | 
dark. 

The ghastly light was shining around 
thet, ilutninating the steel of the ariuior, 
the robes of the nun, ana the two dead 
fico. 

With amore terrible than Hilda 
had given, Mrs Mark backed « step; tasel- 
nated Oy the step she was unable to turn 
and thee, 

Her rubieund face became deadly white, 
then changed to aduall yellow, 

“What does it mean?’ she gasped, 

The taller of the figures stretched forth 
bis mailed aris, bis skeleton hand, towards 
the door with « conmnanding gesture, 

“Depart! it said, as plainiy as silent 
notion can speak. ‘Depart, and trouble 
us ne nore”? 

Any way, Gervase so understood it. 

“Yos, and without delay,’ he said, as we 
got back, all in a heap, to the parlor. 

Nobody thought of sleep that night. 

bv eight the next morning all 
Mrs. Mark, look- 
ing very pale and subdued, made coffee for 
us in the trouse for the last time, 

Her husband had yone betitnes to bring a 
cart and a fly to carry us away. 

“TL knew you'd not stay there lony, sir,” 
observed the station-tiaster to Grervase, 
When be was taking the tiekuts to return to 
town. ‘Lots of people have tried it, but 
they all fly away again. 


scresatna 


Oo clock 


* * 7 * * 


I was with (rervase when he went to cde- 
liver up the key to the solicitor who had let 
hhiitn the house, 

Phat yentleman listened to our report in 
silenee. 

“Well,” said he at last, “IT am glad you 
are sately out of it.” 

“Wy do you let it to anybody ?” asked | 
(rorvVase, 

“By direction of Sir Rufus Saxon, He 
Has an ldew—ib is a tradition, | believe—that 
a stratper Gan, and suum tine wll, break 
the spell that lies over it. Tau told also, | 
expect with truth, that for tmontos together 
Hotbing Wroug will be heard or seen; and 
then the—the figures—just as vou describe 
Liem —appear for a tine again.” 

“What was the erime—il it was a crime,— 
that dooiwed thems to walk in this way 
sir 7°" Dypoutan. 7 

The lawyer shook his lead. 

‘ll do mot rightiv know, 
Rutoors have certainiv 
fact, Sir Rufus bas said 





young lady. 

reached ines in 
a word or two in 
honor of a noble 
Knightly tanuly, oluerwise Irreproachable, 
seals my lips.” 


——_ « 


Ingratitude. 


oo = 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


VESTER AGNES!” 

\ Mrs Speleer Was all attention in a 
iY teberinpertat, 

When ber brother-in-law addressed her 
in (lis fortmal tanner, she Knew that some 
coummunticallion Of liportauce was to tol- 
low. 

Her three daughters, Lily, Grace, and 
Rose, exceptionally Plain iu face, and un- 
pPrepossessing lo iianner, also assumed airs 
of close and deferential attention, 

kor Joseph Speucer was very rich. 

Hle had come to Roek Hill from some part 
of the country of which he alWays spoke as 
the *' Coal regions,” and invested 
aMOUnTS In Various Ways in the Mourisuing 
“Oiporttown, where lis only brother bad 
juade Unfortunate speculations, and ad ed, 
leaVing four “Uulipl tected 
pover shed. 


Josepl lad 


iafye 


females jiki- 


appeared in the guise of a 


beneficent alyel, bad take thems fro a the 
tile Collage where they earned a s 
and precarious liviny, aud estat ~ it 
eh s s - 
" 
I 
“ 
y i 
‘ 
'" 5 
sy - 
‘ 1 husba i } ! »} ak 


VS ithout dee 


lle waa a 


Stictiol. 


man past Afty, with a tel 


‘yreat pains with her music, and the darling 
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figure, carried with an erect, soldierily air, | 


hair streaked with grey, but curling and 
abundant, handsome teatures, and brown 
eyes, as soft 48 a WOUIAN >. 

“He was pleasant-tempered to a fault, 
generous and kind-hearted, and gave to 
Maude, hisonly emid, alove but little re- 
moved froin worship. 

“Sister Aynes,’’ he said, softly stroking | 
an open letter in bis band, and letting bis 
toast and cotfee stand unbeeded, * I have 
some Very paintul news in this letter. A 
cousin of my late wile, of whom we were 
both very fond, widowed many years ago, 
las died, leaving a Gaughter quite penni- 
jews and alone. J have not seen her tor 
seven years; then she was a child of twelve | 
or thirteen, but I know she is accomplished 
and ecaresully trained by a good mother, 
She bas written to me for counsel, knowing 

I took a deep interest in her mother. I 
shallask her to coe here as Maude’s gover- 
ness.’ 

“Oh, dear uncle’ said Lily, “] am sure 
dear Maud has three teachers now. I take 





lmproves so rapidly, it is only a delight to 
teach her.’ 

“And. she improves every day in her 
studies,’’ chimed in Grace, while Rose coin- 
pleted the chorus by adding — 

“And Lam sure no one could be more 
earetul about her Preach than Tam.’ 

“You, yes, you are all very good; but 
dou’t vou see, | want to vive Laura De 
Haven some position and employment. She 
will neverecome here asa mere dependant 
Upon tay charity.” 

Hiere Maude looked up. 

“Is she pretty, papa ?”’ 

“IT think so, dear, She was 4 very pretty 
littie girl, with eves as blue as your own. 

“Let ber come theu, please, papa. I like 
pretty people.” 

And having fired 
gave undivided altemtion 
“ayuraln, 

Mr. Spenser bit his lip as he observed the 
Struyyic to preserve an amiable expression 
Upon the four taces that the wildest iimagi- 
nation could never endow their beauty, but 
Wisely resolved not to trust his gravity for 
a reproal, 

He simply designated the rooms to be 
prepared for the governess and her pupil, 
and Jeli the table, Searcely lastingg break- 
fast, to write to Laura De Haven a cordial, 
tender letter of condolence tor her sore 
bereavement, and proposal to undertake 
her new duties, 

Hetelt strongly drawn towards the or- 
phan, her mother having been educated 
With his late wite and lived with her, more 
like sisters than cousins, till Tour De Haven 
tnarried ber, leaving her widowed after two 
Short, happy years, 

Again tiie sisterly 
tion Was unbroken until 
died. 

Since her death Mr. Spenser had not seen 
Mrs. De Haven, who supported herself and 
child by the needle, but they Kept up a 
pleasant correspondence, add at Cliristinas 
the widow tad ever pood reason to remem- 
ber ber old triend’s kindness, 

So it did not seem tu Laura, as she sped 
over the iron road leading to Rock Hill, as 
if she Was polnby among stranyers, and at 
the station she readily recognised the good, 
kindly tace of her mother's triend. 

She bad certainly ino reason to complain 
of the tender warinth of his greeting, the 
fatherly care he took of her cotmfort, or of 
Maude's rapturous welcome. 


Miss Maude 
break last 


this shot, 
to her 


Intercourse and affec- 
Maude's inother 








“You are pretty,” that frank damsel told 
ber; “your hair is yellow like mine, not 
herrid, greasy tow-color like Cousin Lily's 
or nasty black like the rest of them. You | 
and T will have good times, tor papa has let | 
us have a sechoolroouy next: your room and | 
iy room, al) three together, So we never | 
need yo near the borrid women down- 
SLIPS. | 

“Maude,” said her father, reprovingly. 

“Well, they are, papa, borrid women. | 
Just to hear them the other morning prais- 
Ingup my music and ny French, when 


they never ipake ine learn a lesson, and 
call ine a dear and a darling, when I azn | 
acting like a perfect imp.” | 
*You dreadtul child. You see, Miss 
Laura, you will bave your hands tull.”’ 


And Laura soon touid there was larimore | 
truth in the propbecy than was at all desire | 
“abie. 

Maud was a thoroughly spoiled child, full 
of Wild linpulses, luipatient of control, but 
possessing ler latber’s sweet teumper and 
Undeliable talent. 

Courting lia judicious tneasure could win 
her to obedience and diligeiuce in study. 

Plattery found ber as subbern as a mule. 

Bul ber trials as Maude’s teacher were 
Insignificant Compared to the annuovances 
Laura inet daily im her intercourse with 
Mis. Spenser aud ber three dauguters, 

It seeined lo ber, Sometiines, tuat the ex- 
treme litnit Of buiman Ingenuity. was taxed 
to devise piaus lo uiake ber life a burden, 

She was too proud to complain, too con. | 


sclentious to endeavor to inake trouble bee 
tween her inend and tis relatives, aud the | 
four Wolhel Who had unlled lorces ayalust 


her, nade use of both pride and principle 


to furtber their own cruel ends, 
Luey Were DillerlV Jealous of her beauty, | 
Nuence over Maude, of Mr. Spen- 
~ seVident pleasure jo her s ely, and 
Were resolved to drive her from the 


Wished to 


Hull Gusepl Spencer, the uuh he retrained 
\ nterierence, was pot quite 


ot the state of attaire. 


ever 


| Pypa@taainia. 


} slender 





Maude had bright, keen eyes and an 
active tongue, and many a Whispered con.- 
inunication regarding her “dear Miss Laura 
aud those hateful woimen,’’ was coufiden- 
tially imparted to her father. 

It cost him many hours of anxious 
thought, but he saw no remedy. 

He knew that Laura would accept noth. 
ing from him but what she fairly earned, 
and how could he give her employment 
and aluxurious hoine except in the capacity 
of his daughter's governess ? 

And if he turned away his brother's 
family, Mrs. Grundy would require ibe 
governess tu leave the premises as well, 

Sometimes, as the months wore away, 
and Laura’s beauty and sweetness won 
their way deeper into his heart, Joseph 
Spenser thought of another way to give his 
old friend’s child a home for life, but he 
always set aside the thought. 

“She is so voung and lovely,’ he would 
sigh ; “she will give her heart at some time 
to one worthy of the priceless treasure, 
and iny Maudie will lose her governess.”’ 

Buta year had passed, and there was no 
change in the family, when one morning, 
as Joseph Spenser sat making a pretence 
of reading in his library, Maude crept in. 

“Why, papa,’ she cried, in Surprise, **we 
all thought you had gone out.”’ 

*“T did start, Maudie,’? was the reply, 
“bul the sun was so hot it drove me home 
again.’ 

“Tam glad of it. I want you just to hear 
vourself how those women abuse Miss 
Laura. Come upstairs, do, papa. They are 
all in the sehoolroom scolding Ler awtully. 
Just come into my room, and they won’t 
yuess you are there,”’ 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, half 
ashamed all the time, Joseph Speaser tip- 
toed after his daughter to her room, 

His sister-in-law’s voice, loud and shrill, 
greeted hii first. 

“We've watched you,’’ she was saying, 
“we know all your bold tricks, Only 
yesterday Lilly saw you, through the crack 
of the door, kiss his picture that is huny in 
Maude's rooim.,’’ 

Whose picture could his 
mean ? 

Joseph Spenser’s heart beat with strony, 
quick throbs, as lie not@{ the only picture 
inthe rooin, his own photograph, in a dainty 
irate. 

Maude had darted away, intent on some 
of her own pursuits, but her father’s senses 
were all strained to listen. 

“You needn't think you'll catch him,’ 
sneered Lilly ; ‘the is devoted to his wife's 
memory.” 

A voice low and sweet, wrung with pain, 
Spoke— 

“Are you women, and have no womanly 
feeling 2?) How have I injured you, that 
you accuse me of such unimaidenly 
thoughts ? I do not try to win youruncle’s 
jove; he is my kind friend—my only 
one,”’ 

*You cannot deny you are in love with 
him,’ cried Grace ; **tyou keep his tlowers, 
you color when you hear his steps, and you 
kiss his picture,’ 

Again the sweet voice rose, and the tones 
were clear. 

‘*T will not deny it. Make what use vou 
ease of my confession after 1 am gone, 
Vou have tried a year to drive ine away, 
and you succeed to-day. I will go where 
none in this house will ever tind ne. And 
before I go, 1 do not count it shame to 
acknowledye that [ love, with) my whole 
heart, the noblest, truest, kindest man I 
knew, You will not tell Joseph 
Spenser that Llove him. I know you all 
too well to fear that. You ay invent 
What falsehood you please to tell him, 
knowing inmy tmaiden reticence will keep 
back the truth.”’ 

“Oh, the shameless girl!’? groaned Mrs, 
Spenser, as a door closed Sharply. 

*Brageing of loving a inan who does not 
care a pin tor her,’’ said Grace, 

But going away,’’trinmiphantly exclaim- 
ed Rose. That was a clever move of yours, 
She will die now before she will 
look uncle in the face again.’’ 

And Rose was right. 

Jn her own room, Laura was already 
bitterly repenting the words she had been 


sister-in-law 


| tortured into uttering, feeling as if the very 


birds of the air would carry ber cherished 
secret, so long and carefully concealed, 

Unaware of the rapture of Lope they had 
already awakened. she hurriedly prepared 
to leave ber only home, and seek emplov- 
inent in the town where her mother bad 
lived, 

But the fever in her veins was suffocating 
her. 

“I will go onee more to the cave,” she 
thought, ‘and perhaps tind Maude there. 
The seaair will give ne strength.” 

Soe tied on her hat, and in her light sum- 
iner dress walked rapidly towards a point 
On @ rocky Sea-coast, where she had found a 
cave, that nade a cosy retreat for herself 
and Maude, 

Many tmornings they had spent there, 
often rowing out when the sea was smooth, 
in Maude’s own dainty boat. 

Butas Laura walked towards the cave, a 
lear Caine over her that drove all personal 


| consideration out of ber troubled heart. 


Farout’upon the summer sea, she saw 
Maude, in the littie row-buat, and over liead- 
Zrowlng larger and blacker, a heavy 
tuundereloud,. ; 


Che ebild hada bvsterical fear of thunder. 


What would become of her in the Little 
it, alor Ven the storm burst ? 
yer did was noored tast t 
> | es i i 
4iGl SelZed Lhe Oars, just us 


She saw Maude Spring to her leet, sway 
Ww and fro and upset her boat, 

With a vigor wonderful 
nyure, Laura Du 


to see in the 
pulled 
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upon the heavy oars, and drove her boat 
through the waters, every moment surging 
with greater force around her, 

Once the golden bead rose far ahead of 
her. 

The seoond time it was close beside her, 
and she leaned out of the boat to grasp it, 
josing ber oars, but happily rescuing the 
child. 

The storm had spent its fury, and there 
wasacalm overall nature, when Joseph 
Spenser, roused from happy dreaus, saw 
this sister-in-law’s face at his library dvor, 
white as death. 

Her teeth were chattering as she said— 

“There is a man here—stop—don't go, 
unprepared—a man—Maude took out the 
boat.”’ 

‘In the storm!” 

“And Laura inust have gone after her, 
The wen found the large boat—the little 
one floating upside down ; the—the pe 

“What? Where are they ?” 

“Down on the shore ; they are waiting for 
orders,” 

Out he dashed, bareheaded, running like 
a boy to the shore. 

‘The large boat had been drawn upon the 
rocks, and they lay there, the woman he 
loved and his only child, the arms that had 
worked so faithfully to save her wreathed 
about Maude, the form stilled forever by a 
stroke of lightning. 

By aiiracle Maude was saved, being at 





death’s door for ;many weeks, but Laura's | 


true heart never beat again, though Joseph 
Spenser sobbed like a child beside the face 
so beautiful in death, 

Hle took Maude abroad when she came 
slowly back to life, and they are all in all 
to each other, for never again will Joseph 


Spenser willingly look upon the faces of | 


the women who repaid all !ns affection and 
yenerosity by driving the woman he loved 
to her death. 

— a 


Lois Brand’s Choice. 
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BY PIVPKIN. 





OIS BRAND stopped on the bridge,and 
leaned over the low railing, watching 

Jj the ripples on the waters, and the little 
minnows darting about in that rest.ess fas!i- 
ion of theirs, which made her think of the 
shuttles flying through the warp in the 
weaving-room at the factory. 

She wished that she could forget every- 
thing connected with the factory for a little 
while. 

She thougnt she could rest, then. 

But she had watched the shuttle moving 
in its swift way back and forth so long that 
the sight of almost any moving thing 
brought it before her. 

And she had listened for so long to the 
thunder and crash of loom and wheel that 
she heard them everywhere. 

She thought, sometimes, that she should 
never get the sound of them out of her 
cars. . 

As she stood thereon the old bridge, 
thinking, in an idle, spiritless kind of way, 
of what a pleasant thing life must be when 
there is no such drudgery, no such terrible 
monotony in it, as had wrapped hers in 
from childhood, shutting out everything 
she had hoped tor most, like a wall, a step 
upon the creaking planks aroused her frou 
her reverie. 

She turned and saw that ber companion 
was Richard Evans. 

His honest face was aglow at the sight of 
her. 

To him, she was the one woman in 
world. 

“(700d 


the 


morning, Dick,’ she said, in a 
kind of way. “Are you going to the mill? 
What a tool Iam toask you that, though. 
| might know that there’s no other place 
for such people as we are to go. When we 
yet Into the inills once, we never get out, 
It’s for life or death, I don’t Know) which. 
I don’t think I should care much, if it 
wasn’t for Fanny.”’ 

“1 don’t like to hear you talk inthat way, 
Lois,’’ he said, in that grave, gentle, way of 
his. 

“There’s no need of your 
self at the loom, asx you're doing. 
for you to say ‘Yes,’ Lois, and you 


killing your- 
It’s only 
know 


there's nothing 1 would be more glad to |} 


hear.”’ 

“I know,’ she answered, a little 
voice yet. “Tam sure I would be happy, 
quite happy with you, but there's Fanny. 
It wouldn't be right for me to imarry you, 
and bring you such a load as two woinen, 
and one of thei helpless as a baby would 
be. I could help inyselt and you, but with 
‘ne you'd tind your bands tall; when you 
come to think of poor Fanny,and you noth- 
ing but your two bands. I can’t say *Yes, 
Dick, thinking of that. It wouldn't be 
right for ine to.” 

“Didn't I know all about Fanny when t 
asked you to marry we?’ Dick said, ear- 
nestiv. “It Il hadn’t been willing to work 
for both of you, do you s’pose I'd have ask- 
ed you any such question?) You know bet- 
ter, Lois.” 1 understand the case, Lois, and 
ain willing torunthe risk of the conse- 
juences. Poor Fanny wouldn't be half the 
burden tome, if you were to tarry mie, 
that she is to you. You'd better say ‘Yes,’ 


Lois,”’ 
Clang, clang, clang! rang out the tactory 
[t roused her now at 
iS Delore her. 
“There's the bell, sne said, drawing a 
long sigh, as @he turped. ‘I don’t think 








more | 
tenderly, but witb much bitterness in ber | 


I'd better say ‘Yes’ Dick, It wouldn't be 
right.”’ 

“Think it all over,before you decide,”’ he 
said, walking along with her through the 
street leading up to the factory. “Don’t 
let the Cones ot Fanny, or the bard work 
I'd have to do, keep you from saying’ Yes,’ 
if you love ne, Lois.” 

They went into the building together. 

The wheels were turning round and 
round in their tireless way. 

She woudered if they would ever stop. 

The warp was waiting for her at her 
loow. 

It made her think ot a spider's web. 

She wondered if life were not a great 
spider's web, that many*people got caught 
in, and couldn't get away from. 

The old tactory looked more like a spider 
to-day than ever. 

It was toward noon when Ralpn Leverson 
caine up to her loom, 

He was her employer. 

This factory and the men and women in 
it, were his, 

He stood and watched her deft, well-train- 
ed fingers working ainong the threads, 

They had worked among them #o long 
that they moved about mechanically. 

Lois could not help thinking sometimes 
that she was getting to be a mere machine. 

There was about as little of pleasure and 
the beauties of life in her existence as in 
the iron-brained machine before her, which 
seemed to keep up a steady thinking of one 
thing from one day’send to another, 

*“Lois,I want to talk to you,”’ young Lev- 
erson said, by-and-by. “I suppose you 
never thought of such a thing as iny caring 
for you,but—I do, Lois. I’ve watched your 
face for a long time,and I’ve grown fond of 
it. It’s a face that tells how much your life 
lacks to inake it pleasant. Let me bring 
the lacking pleasure, Lois. Will yeu be 
liv wife.”’ 

Lois had thought more than once that he 
eared for her. 

Hie had been very kind to her. 

He wasa_ perfect gentleman, and 
knew that he was in earnest. 

She thought about it all in a swift, noaud- 
died way. 

She thought about Dick, and her heart 
gave a little thrill at the thought of his love 
for her,that was like a reaching out of hancs 
to lit. 

And vet Dick was poor, miserably poor. 

He had only his hands, she thought. 

And then something cried out to her that 
he had more. 

Hie had a great, loving, honest heart. 

But Leverson was rich. 

Hie could give ber all the beautiful things 
she had craved tor so vainly. 

A contused vision of pictur: sand flowers, 
of rich dresses and books, and the sound of 
music went whirling and surging through 
her brain, to the accompaniment of the 
grinding, pitiless wheels, 

“T can't think now,” she cried, putting 
up both her hands to her throbbing brow. 
*Don’t ask ime to answer you how ; eolme 
other time I’il tell you,” 

“You are killing yourself here,’’ he said, 
tenderly. ‘“Iry to think favorably of ine, 
Lwois.”’ 

And then he left her. 

The wheels went round and round. 

Her thoughts went on and on. 

Snould she choose for her heart ? 

Then she thought of patient, willing Dick, 
and then of Leverson. 

How the inachinery crashed its great iron 
jaw se 

She thought it was trying to get hold of 
her,and fancied it was a great auital snarl- 
ing at her. 

“Tin going home,’ she said at last, sick, 
dizzy and faint. ‘I should go crazy if 1 
stayed here,”’ 

She put on ber bonnet and 
went out into che cool air. 

Oh, Which to choose 7?—which to choose#? 

The words tmade a litthe verse of theim- 
selves, and set themselves to the monoton- 


she 


shawl and 


| ous huin of turning spindles, and the click- 


c:acking of darting shuttles, 

Sne went towards home inva slow, rouud- 
about way. ; 

Suddenly the factory bell simote the air 
with aclangor that hurt her aching head 


| terribly. 


She wondered what the matter was, 

Sie heard acry of tire, and all at once a 
great black cloud of sinoke broke fromthe 
upper windows of the building. 

She turned about, and went 
factory. 

Perhaps there was someting 
bands could do. 


back to the 


her tired 


What would become off her if the factory 


was burned. 


like her, who earned their daily brea 
there? 

jut she knew before she 
mill that it could mot be saved. 

The windows were loopholes of fire. 

The eaves were wreathed with twisting 
Hames, There was no hope. 

Suddenly a great cry rang out from the 
crowd, 

At the window of his office, she saw Lev- 
erson’s [rightened face, 

He must have been asleep, and undreain- 
ing of the awltul danyer. 

She thought it Was acath. 


reached the 


She could see no way ov! escape open tor 
him 
l’jl trv to save him,’ cried a voice she 
knew [oie & yoice, and « Was SOIDG 
" 
sited, wt ‘ t saying over 
‘Dear Dick, ol, God save bim!”’ im + 


prayerful kind of way. 
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She knew then that the lover who was 
risking his life so nobly was more to her 
than the lover he was risking his life tor 
could ever be. 

She had made her choice. 

Suddenly she caught sight of Richard's 
face at the window of Leverson’s room, 

He had Leverson in his arma, for the 
master had fainted. 

‘Throw up a rope,” shouted Dick. 

Soine strong hand flung one to bit, 

He tastened the unconscious man to it, 
and let him down just asthe flames burst 
out of the window below him, wrapping 
the whole front ot the great mill in a seeth- 
ing sheet of tire. 

A groan went through the crowd. 

There was no hope for Richard. 


lie had saved a life and lost his own. 

“Dick! Dick!" rang out «a wornan’s 

voice, wild, sharp and shrill with pain, 
sake.’’ 


“try to save yourself for iny 

He heard, and leaned far out of the win- 
dow, in a wild desire to save his life for 
the sake of the woinan he loved. 

He saw the wire of one of the lightning- 
rods not a toot from the window. 

Maybe it would be strong enough to bear 
bitin. 

But it was through a sheet of fire, 

But Lois had called him, and he would 
make « wild, desperate, al:yost hopeless 
effort to save himself. 

Ile leaned out and grasped the rod, and 
swung bimself overthe window sill, and 
slipped down, down, 

The rod blistered his hands, but he clung 
to it. 

The flames billowed up around him, and 
broke over hit, but he held.his breath and 
slipped down, down! 

And the last he retnembered, he was 
slipping down, and the thought had got 
into his brain that he was always going 
down, down, down. 

And then—a blank. 

The first thing he remembered after that, 
a woman's face was bending over him, and 
a@ woinan’s tears were dropping on his face, 
and a woinan’s kiss was on his lips, and a 
woman's voice was saying—“Oh, Dick, 
poor, noble, brave, dear Dick !"" ina broken 
way, and he opened his eyes to see Lois 
above him, and he thought it must be 
heaven, and whispered — 

“Is it ves, Lois?” 

And she answered “Yes” with a great 
thankfulness in her eyes and voice, 

They told him he was a hero, 

And Leverson came and took his poor 
wounded hands in his, and told him he nad 
saved his life, and that he should do great 
things by him to prove bis gratitude. 

And he did, 

And Lois is satisfied with her choice, 

——]_ -— 

Worpbs AND LETTERS.—It is curious to 
observe what a strange connection a certain 
letter of the alphabet has sometimes with 
the career of a person. Students of  bie- 
graphy will be able to recall many ex- 
amples ; space canonly be found here fora 
few of the mnost prominent amony them. 

Charles I. was married in Canterbury 
Cathedral ; he was continually at variance 
with the House of Commons, and finally 
got embroiled in a Civil war; his greatest 
enemies were Coke and Cromwell, Charles 
was made prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, 
and was condemned to death by the Com- 
inissioners appointed by the House of Com- 
mons. 

Arthur Wellesley showed 
abilities in War; he was created first Duke 
of Wellington; he fought aud won the 
glorious battle of Waterloo ; and tinally 
breated bis last at Waliner Castile. 

Princess Charlotte, daughter of Creorge 
TV. and bis consort Qlueen Caroline, was 
inarried to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
at Carlton House. ter town residence was 
Camelford House, and her country seat 
Claremont; the owner of the tirst, Lord 
Camelford, was killed in aduel, and the 
late owner of the second, Lord Clive, died 
by his own hand, The Princess was at- 
tended, during her last illness, by a woman 
named Crott. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was educated at 
Brienne; he received his first wound frou 
a Bayonetthrust, and he married Josephine, 


his greatest 


the widow ot the Viseotmnte Beaubarnais, 
Atter the Battle of Waterloo he was taken, 
a8 4 prisoner, to St. Helena on board the 


Belle rophon. Wiile the distinguished 
exile was waiting for the completion of the 
preparationsat Longwood tor his reception, 
he lived at the *Briars,” a house belonging 
‘oa Mr. Baleouibe. 

Alliteration, the dictionaries tell 
“the beginning Of two or more successive 
words With the same letter.” A couple of 
hundred years ago this alliteration was a 
practice frequently made use of by authors, 
It was supposed to convey ayratelul sound 
to the ear, and was therefore greatly eim- 
ployed tor book Utles as 4 tieans of attract- 
ing attention. Ilere area few of the wbost 
amusing, wmostly chosen frou Puritan 
literature—*“Some Fine Bishets, baked in 
the Oven of Charty, Carefully Conserved 
forthe Chickengof the Church, the Spar- 


rows of the Spirit, and the Sweel Swallows 


of Salvation’; “Seven Sobs of a Sorrow lal 
Soul for Sin, or, the Seven Penuitential 
Psalins of the Princely Prophet David 
“A Delicate Diet for Daintie Drunkards” ; 
_ \ Piante al Pleasure and 4 (srove o! 
(;races”’ ind jastiv, the political prrniphilet 
entitled, “The Staygering State of Scots 
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ABOUT EXERCISE. 





HE old Romans, who conquered eighty- 
six foreign nations, had recoguised tlie 
secret of success when they called their 

arinies exrercitus, bodies of drilled or exer- 
cised men. Exercise overcomes all dif- 
culties, and if the power of its influence has 
limits, they have never been ascertained, 

It ensures every victory; practice, i. e., 
exercise and experience would enable a 
hundred veterans to beat « thousand = re- 
crult4, even il they were better armed. A 
brigade of ordinary riflemen would have 
ho caance against a regiment of picked 
archers, such as were employed in war in 
the Middle Ages. 

In the London Tower, and in the ariuer- 
jos oO! Strasburg, Nuremburg and Vieuna, 
there are several Coatsof wail that have 
been pierced through and through, evi- 
dently by the sane shot. 

‘That is, the arrow has broken the breast- 
plate, passed through the body of the eui- 
rassier, and then through the back-plate, 

A common rifle-ball rarely penetrates 
the body of a full-grown uian, even nowa- 
davs, when tail coats are gone out of fash- 
ion. 

During the Middle Ayes it was the cus- 
tom of princes, and even of wealthy bur- 
ghers, lo keep runners, who followed their 
carriages afoot, while the borses were going 
at full gallop. 

Fast runners were in mreat request, and 
if parents wanted to qualify their children 
for # posilion of that sort, they began to 
train them from the earliest child hood,pand 
made them undergo a singular Operation, 
namely, the removal of the spleen, which 
wes supposed to have an influence on the 
Vigor of the lungs, 

From the village of Puebla, in Mexico, a 
sandy country road leads across the bills to 
the valley of the Aimowoe. Karly in the 
morning that road is crowded with Indian 
hucksters, who carry heavy baskets on 
their heads, 

They often come from a distance of twen- 
ty miles, but imake the whole trip at a 
sharp tiet, and without «a single stop, 
Their children run at their sides, carrying 
sinall bundles or bays, and thus learn their 
trade so gradually that they hardly teel 
the hardships of it, 

Jt is certainly queer that nowadays 
Sinall, short-legyed dog can easily outrun 


the tallest nan. It has not always been 
so, An ostrich proves that two logs can go 
as fast as four, Want of exercise prob- 


ably accounts for the whole difference. 

Next to football, the favorite game of the 
English schoolboys is a play called ‘hare 
and hounds.”’ In watching their races [I neo- 
ticed that tor one boy who is too shortleg- 
ged to win, at least twelve are too short- 
winded, 

Their lungs give out a long time before 
their legs do. But that sort of sheort- 
windedness can be readily cured by var- 
ious Kinds of exercise, especially by moun. 
tain @xXcursions, 

Litting weights is another excellent exer- 
cue, ‘There is a story of aGrecian Samson, 
the athlete Milo, of Crotona, who day after 
day carried a calf round the arena, and 
gained in strength as the calf gained in 
weight, till he finally could carry « steer. 

We inay doubt if the steer was quite full 
grown; but there is no doubt that Dr. 
Winship, of Boston, Mass, practiced with 
duinb-bells, and bags full of pig-iron till 
he was able to Lift (though ouly for a to 
ment) the heaviest steer on the Texas 
prairie, It is equally certain that before he 
beyan toexercisve he was the puniest student 
inthe Medical College. 

And if a weakly man of modern times 
could litt sueh a weiyht, why should notthe 
chainpion of the CGrrecian arena have been 
able to carry it for a distance of half a mile? 
For it cannot be denied that people have 
become more puny since they beyan to 
trust to gunpowder and steain instead of ex- 
ercise, 

During the last Afghan war, the native 
warriors carried cannon to a battery on the 


top of a hill from where the Knulish 
soldiers were unable to carry them down 
aWwAI. 

The toot-soldiers of the Turkisk Jani- 


varies had te drill in full armor, run, 
Wrestle, and even swith, without removing 
Such a value did 
their drill-tnasters set upon the influence ot 
early training, that they would never ac 
cept a recruit of tore than twelve years of 
age. 

These cadets were exercised for years, 
like the sous of the old Spartans, before 
they were assigned to actual duty, and the 
result was the Janiziries repeatediy beat 
the armies of all western Europe cou. 
beitnect. 

The ancient Greeks tanaged to 
not only their troops, but the whole 
tion, by offering liberal prizes tor pro- 
ficiency tn ail kinds of bodily exercise, 
running, leaping, Uiting, spear- 
At 4 distance of 
yards lieir speartnan Could lit a tar. 
wet with unfailing certaimity, 


train 
ha- 


SIXLY 


Doeir runners competed with horses and 
vrevinounds. Ttison reoord that the chain 
pion leaper of the Spartan Helotes once 
Cleared tilty-two feet, and «a native of Creo 
loua in suuthern Italy even filty-five feet. 
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“Dur Uoung Folks. 


 WETA AND EFFIE. 





RY PIPKIN. 





LEASE, little ladies—we are #80 very 
poor at home.” 

The speaker was achild—as young as 

EeMtie and Meta—two little ladies out enjpy- 

ing the sights of Christinas ; but, oh! how 
different they were in every way. 

Hunger and swiness showed themselves 

only too visibly in the lithe pinehed-up old- 

fashioned countenance, looking up 80 be- 


seechingly intotheirs, 


Sa Soe a 


Dr. Tracy had said, ‘No, little people; we | forin and feature, the most ghastly in color, 


| don't exactly want them all to | the most despairing in expression that 


~ 


broken 
shivers before you get there, and the ground 


| im far too slippery.”’ 


Meta’s loving little eves rested in an in- | 


Klant upon those of the beguwar-girl. 

“Oh, what a dreadful pity! was the quick 
thought that came into ber heart, “that any 
should be miserable at Christiuas- 
tine!’ “You areall so poor at home?” 
she repeated. 

The eyes of the child thus spoken to filled 
with tears. She was little used to such 
wentie words. 

“And LT au the eldest of everybody, 
now fell, somewhat comieally, but) still 
pathetiewlly, from the lips of the ehitd. 
“All the rest are little.” 

“Ob, indeed! came demurely tron EMe, 
“And therefore, vou beg for them." 

The beggar-child’s head bent down a 
moment; she fell at the Instant ashamed of 
beyywing. 

Cruelly treated at home by an 
do. well step-father; and the eldest 
other little ones —the “eldest of everybody, 
herself resarked. Poor little 


one 


idle ne'er. 
ot mix 
’ 


as she had 
iahden! 

Thus quickly thought Meta; thus, also: 
thought dear litthe EMfe. 

Isittonly a stupid idea on our part as we 
wateh their two eayer faces 7 No, indeed : 
“hot quite a stupid, after all, ‘The satne 
pretty thought bas Indeed struck them both 
al the samme tioment. 

“Ob, Meta!” “Oh, EMe! and the words 
fell almost toyether. * Shall we-—oh, 
wouldn't it be niee ! Shall we—what do 
vou think ? —give up the whole of our sav- 
jogs, and let this miuserable litthe girl have 
all °°" 

The sweet heaven-sent thought came 
from the inmost heart of each. They would 
try bravely to forget all the disappointment 


that such an act would eause them. Yes, 
all. 
“But Sukey—peor Sukey! It hardiv 


seers fairto her, Shes very poor, and las 
no friends in all the world but ourselves 
andonly think what a treatit would have 
been to her!" 

“So it would.”’ 

“And now?” 

“And now she can't have anything; that's 
if—"’ 

“If wegive up everything, you mean?” 

*'Y en,"’ 

And then there was almost perfeet still. 
ness for a while in that snow-clad quiet 
street where we now find the children 
standing. 

The passengers were few and tar between 

-very, very lew Indeed, 

The snow was stil falling thickly ; no 
carriages whatever were passing , the little 
begyar-yvirl was still close by, looking up 
piteousty inte their faces, waiting, it would 
seer, for some hopeful auswer, 

And how tanya tine tn the course of 
her young life had she waited for an answer 
from those to whrowur sive baad appealed ! 
And, alas ! poor child, received none, 

In another moment the 
ended, 

“Here, little girl, we don’t Know vour 
name yet; but vou must tell us it, and alse 
where you live, Here isa dollar tor vou, 
and the rest we shall keep for Sukey ; but 
never mind, you don’t Know who Sukey 
is,’ and then with tears in their eyes, and 
something in Meta’s throat which seemed 
to choke her, they walked away. 

* o * * * 


“The shop windows look beautiful! See 
here,” erie Meta. “This is the loveliest 
soop ofall’ 

“Bat, oh! didn't her white face brighten 
up beautifully! broke in’ Effie. **Now 
comme away trom the lovely old shops i" and 
she dragged Meta by the band. “It only 
makes one uneourfortiable.”’ 

But these tovs here—do look at them ! 
Phev are just the very things we wanted.” 

“Do you recollect mother’s sweet story 
tbout ‘Lead us not into temptation 2°" 

“What is that about not being led into 
teuiptation 7" questioned a merry Voice just 
behind them. 

The little 
deeply. 

“Oh, Dr. Tracy 
were there."’ 

“Well, thatisn’t very wonderful. You 
haven't, I take it for granted, eves behind 
your back; and | haven't. What's the 
tesmptation? And still more, whaton earth 
matter with yeu beth? You look 
just as serious as it vou had just been tusak- 


girls started; then 


! we didn't know you 


rs bane 


zg vour wills. Comein here. IT want you 
to choose a lot of tows tor-—well, then, never 
inind whoin—some special little friends of 
nine, then and in be dragywed! thers. 
The wh e affair s@eined « rely Ke a 
eal 
WW ey “il a ‘ 
os bia “ 1s 
x” ~ 4 
Ww AN 
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had begyed earnestiy that 
perinitted to carry home 
parcel f tows themselves, 


Phey 
night be 
splendid 


they 
the 





eonsullalion was | 


blushed 


But | 


But they did not stop to think now either 
of the intense cold or of the slipperiness. 

All they strove tor was to ve at home 
again. 

Home! home! home! 

* Yes: of course we'll takethe same short 
eut again acrom# the railway, Now then, 
Mie; run quickly—all is quite clear!" ex- 
claimed Meta. 

“Oh, waita minute, Effie, though. Ms 
boot wants fastening."’ 

And the operation of fastening the boot 
occup'ed several minutes. Then, once 
more they started to cross the line. 

Hiow tovlish and dangerous of them beth 
not to look sharply right and lett betore 
daring to do so, but they had beth peer d 
up and down the lines, and tiost carefully 
too,when they had first set off bo cross then; 
then had come the operation of buttouing 
the tbeot, and now they had forgotten every- 
thing except the toys, And they had always 
promised father and imother, too, to be so 
very, very watchful whenever trusted out 
alone, 


Whirr! whirr—! whirr—r—r!_ Iliss! 
hiss —s—w! 

Ouward dashed the mighty e@nyine to- 
wards them—fastter, and yet faster; drag- 
ging after it the long and heavy line of rail- 
way cars, 

But the train was yet far away; only 
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that, going at the speed at which it did, the | 


last-flving engine would now be too quickly 
upon their heels, Too terrible indeed tor 
thought! 


And vet the two dear litthe girls knew 
nothing of their danger—did not even 
dream of it. 

Faster and faster the heavy train came 


nearer, and vet nearer. Thenecamea sharp 
and plercing ery—aery of 

A stnall fiyure was dashing towards the on, 
with outstretched hands, from: the opposite 
sice ofthe rails, 

“Back! bach! 
clearly, butin a 
who thus spoke, 

“Or Jie down flat 
shrieked the child 
atricken. 

But the engine was now approaching too 
near for the last words to be heard, and 
Meta and Effie, aroused at last in a sense ot 
their danger, had rushed = frantically for- 
ward, but still hand in hand. 

And then the little beyyar-yirl—for it 
was indeed she—had rushed iadly forward 
and dragged them head-foremost into the 
snow at ber feet; on whieh, wholly ex- 
hbausted with the effort she had made, the 
brave child fell fainting upon the ground. 

° * ia * i 


uttmost despair. 


back!’ 
voice, 


shouted 
the child 


Keep 
terrified 
between the . 
again, as if 


lines,’ 
horror- 


Aud then came the glorious Christinas- 


tide, 
All was now such perfect joy and happi- 
ness in Meta and EMfe's hone, And 


another bappy little face was there, besides 
those of any of theirown cire’e—and another 
happy litthe voice takes part in the hyn 
of praise that rises frour the lips of the 
group. 

What a mnoment, however ; Mat, the once 
beyyar-yirl, has something yet to say be- 
fore taking her partin the beautiful song. 
She las stepped softly across to Meta and 
Iietlie’s father and mothertand yet is evi- 
dently afraid to begin when so many eyes 
were tixed upon her, 

“Well, Mat?” asked their mother, 

“Yos, lady ?”’ 

‘W470 on, Mat.’ 

“Thank vou, dear lady.’ 

“Why, cebhild ? For allowing 
speak ?" 

“Por more than that,” 
being so kind,’ sobbed Matt vet ayain. 
“For saving me from being a begyar-girl. 
kor bringing me bere to live!" she sobbed 
again. 

And then Meta 
answered Mat, that it was she instead who 
ought to be the grateful one—**We were all 
grateful, child. You saved our treasures.” 


. 


you to 


sobbed Mat. “For 


and Etftie’s 


And then the carol rose, so soft and 
clear 
4 ploryv be te Gsod o1 high, 
And in the earth be peace ; 
Gsod-will heneeforth from Tleaven to men, 


Keyin and never cease,** 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH, 
BY E. LINWOOD SMITH, 


T had been a glorious September day, 


and the sun was just sinking into a 
gorgeous pile of inany-tinted clouds, 
when the train drew up at the Jittle 


platform that was the only railway station 
at North. : 

1 had been rusticating in that wee eountry 
Village for six weeks, inv first Vacation in as 
inany years, 7 

About nivself, itis only necessary to state 
that T ain a physician, past middle age, and 
holding a position in a public institution. 


My work was hard, mv vacations few 
and Tsorely needed the rest | had heen 
taking when the train took me up at 
North. 

As ltook my place in a crowded ear | 
noticed, near me, (Wo wore 

’ wearing the dreas 

‘ 
| 4 
x. ‘ 
ake tT er bat. a li was ‘ 
with it. 

Phe tace that rested upon the shoulder of 

the servant was the inost beautif 





Inv note-book : 
mether | 





| him for «a bad inan—a villain as he 


— - —_— 


ever beheld. 

Clouds of light, golden hair moved in the 
cool breeze trom the open window, and the 
eves, fixed vacantly, were of the purest 
blue, the eves of a babe in shape and color. 


The tair complexion was utterly colorless, | 


and under the large, blue eves were heavy, 
purple hollows, while the lips of the per- 
feet mouth were parched and white. 

I hada cordial in my possession, and 
handed it to the elder wornan. 

“I ampa physician,” I said. 
drink this. It cannot hari her.” 

“Thank you,” both said at once, and the 
dose was obediently swallowed, 

I returned to ny seat, but as the tedious 
hours wore away, I noticed frequently that 
beautiful, grief-stricken face. 

There was no sign of mourning in the 
quiet gray dress, bat that there had been 
some Llighting sorrow in the young life was 
only too plainly evident. 

The moon rose, lighting the leasant 
scenes we passed at lightning speed, and it 
was nearly midnight when, without warn- 
ing, there was a crash, and we were thrown 
here and there amid the wreck and the 
ruinsof the trains which had come into 
collision. 

I found myself, as T recovered from the 
(fleets of a stunning blow upon the head, 
hurled against a fence at some distance 
from the trains, 

The moon lighted upa scene of horror 
ind contusion upon all sides, and the air 
was full of eries of pain, groans, shrieks, 
anda Rabel of voices, 

Clear above all rose one loud, command- 
lliyg Voice 

“Tt there isa surgeon 
assist us?" 

That roused me, and I staggered forward, 
recovering myself fully before I spoke. 

wo others had also answered that call, 
and we found plenty of work for brain and 
hands, 

I was rising from an exatnination of one 
hopeless case, when a light hand touched 
me, and looking up, I saw a young girl, who 
said— 

“They 
house, 
then?” 

I tollowed at once. 

Not twenty steps away we reached a little 
house, the door of which opened into a 
sinall room, and there, by the light of two 
lamps, I saw the women who had so inter- 
ested ine during the first hours of that fate- 
ful journey. 

They were lying upon mattresses, evi- 
dently hurriedly spread upon the floor, and 
only one glance was needed to prove the 
sorrows Which L had felt were slowly crush- 
ing out the younger life were over upon 
earth, ; 

Butthe elder woman still lived, and I 
knelt down beside her, to try to aid her. 

A brief examination sufficed. 

Ilere, too, death had set his seal, though 
the patient would live a few hours, 

She opened her eyes while I still knelt 
beside her. 

“Miss Lorna,” she said, faintly ; “my 
indatress, inv nursling—is she hurt?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered. 

“T must go to her,’ 

And struggling to rise, she caught sight 
ofthe rigid face near her. 

“Dead !’ she whispered ; “dead ! Thank 
(rod ’ 4 

It was said so fervently, so thankfully, 
that T looked at the speaker in amazement. 

“You gave methe medicine in the train,”’ 
she said, presently. ‘You said you were a 
doctor, Tell ine, shall I get to London ?” 

I hesitated to speak. 

“Do not be afraid to tell me,’ she urged ; 
“vou look kind-hearted. If 1 atin dying, 
Will vou not see that the poor child is 
taken to her triends ?” 

“jo will,” | answered, gravely, taking out 
“tell me her name and ad- 


“Tet her 


unhurt, will he 


women to our 
me to see 


carried two 
vou come with 


have 
Will 


, 


dress,”’ 

“Her name is Lorna Fairthorne. 
will have her taken to. her 
house, Mr. Giraves, Simith street.’’ 

*] will doas vou desire,”’ I said. 

Presently she said— 

‘T must trust somebody, 
must tell her mother and 
have been kind. 
aud tell them ?” 

*Yes,"’ I said again, seeing that the wo- 
ian’Ss agitation was shortening her little 
Line on earth, ‘‘vou nay trust ine to fulfil 
any request you tnay tmake.”’ 

* They will Kuow,” she said, “Mrs, 
(rraves will Know who Lucius Fairthorne 
is. 

“Lorna, my poor 
nearly @ year ago, 


You 
brother's 


Somebody 
brother. You 
Will you hear the trutn 


darling, loved him 
But her brother knew 
was, 
and forbade him the house, But Miss Lorna 
worshipped bit, 

“Well, she fretted sce, I could not bear to 
see her, and I carned tie letiers for both of 
them, like a wieked, foolish woman I ean 
see now, But it wasall for love of the 
child T nursed.” 

Sie broke down sobbing, but regained 
her coulposure after a moment. 

(he letters made all the preparations for 
‘ runaway mMateh, sir, though I 


suessed that, and Mr Fairthorne knew that 

when Miss Lorna came of age, neither 

ther nor brother eould keep her out of 
noney her fat eft her. 

“sy e persuaded hertorun awav: and 

I ly l ran away 


r Ato eet i; Trial ine 
With her, 

“tle wanted to write to Mr. Graves and 
lermnand his wife's inoney at once, 


i@l me Stay 








| 


never | 


| joined that of 
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**But she coaxed him to wait, telling him 
it wastied up until she was twenty-one, 
and that won't be till Christinas, sir. She’]] 
never claim it.”’ 

“When did she leave home?" I asked 
her. 

“Early in June. She was not married a 
week before her liusband began to be care- 
less of her. 

‘‘But the worst caine betore they were a 
month married, when he was arrested for a 
forgery and attempt to murder, that took 
place more than a year ago. 

“Then we knew his tame was not Fair. 
thorne, but Blake, and he had been taking 
the naine of a friend. 

“It is all in a tangle in ny poor old head, 
sir ; but the police carried him off. 

“Well, sir, all this tine Mr. Graves was 
putting notices in the paper, without names 
right out—but we knew who was meant— 
begying his sister to come home, or write 
and tell then where she was, 

“She meant to write, until the disgrace 
caine, 

«Then she would not. 
husband. 

‘Every day she went to the prison; and 
he seeined to soften and feel sorry for all 
that he had done, when she was with him. 

“Every night she cried herself to sleepin 
my arms, 

“She was grieving herself to death, and 
those who ‘would have coine to comfort ber 
did not Know her sorrow, 

“T cannot tell you about the law part of 
the trouble, sir, for I had wy hands full in 
court watching the child. 

‘But the end was, they sentenced Lucius 
Blake to twenty years. 

‘Ile was taken away this morning, and I 
was taking his wife home. 

“If 1 had waited, she 
gone there, disgraced 
widowed. 

**But she was stunned like, and did what- 
ever I said,”’ 

“And her mother and brother have known 
nothing of this marriage ?”’ 

“Nota word, sir. You will find her mar- 
riage certificate in her pocket-book, and a 
portrait of her husband tn the locket on her 
neck. You had better take them now. 
Tell her nother I never left her, and would 
have taken her boine. But her Heavenly 
Father Knows best. You started when I 
thanked Him that she was dead. Is it not 
so? Think of twenty years of misery, 
watching and waiting, sorrowing and weep- 
ing. Better she’s gone, poor lainb, than 
living to die by inches.” 

“Butthe law might free her from her 
busband,”’ I said. | 

**No law would take the love out of her 
heart. Bad as be was, a forger, a would-be 
murderer, she loved him. That's the strange 
part of life, sir, how a pure, good woman 
will cling toa bad man. Butthey do, they 
do. Can you lift ine a little, sir, so I can 
see her ?"’ 

I complied, lifting her tenderly, so that 
sne could rest upon my arm, and see the 
face death had left unsecarred and peacetul. 

“Itislong since she rested so quietly,” 
the old woman said, solemnly ; “sleep was 
only living ail her trouble over in dreams. 
Who would wish to awaken her ?”’ 

‘*Poor child l" I said, softiy, ‘‘she sleeps 
quietly now.” 

“In perfect peace. 


She clung to her 


would not have 
and worse than 


She will not awaken 
to weep and moan. Put me down, please. 
l can rest, too, before the time when you 
will carry us both home. Will this dread- 
ful paip last long, sir ?’’ 

“Not lony,’’ I said. 

I returned to the wreck outside, 

There was ainple work for ine, and I tried 
with all ny skill to meet it, coming to the 
little house whenever 1 could spare a mo- 
nent. 

Mach time I found my patient weaker, 
carefully tended by the girl who bad sum- 
moned ine to ber side- 

Tender hands had prepared Lorna for the 
grave and carried her to another rooin, to 
await the train that was expected as soon as 
the line was cleared, 

The third time l came, I knew that the 
end ofthe faithful servant’s life was very 
near, 

She smiled as I knelt beside the mattress, 


and put iny fingers upon the fast failing 
pulse. 

“The pain is all gone, doctor,’ she 
whispered faintly. ‘I shall not be long 


separated from my child. She would miss 
poor Margaret, would she not? Will you 
carry ine home with her ?” 

“You Shall not be separated, 
mised, 

You have the locket and certificate ?"’ 

‘Yes, I have both.” 

‘Tell her mother I was faithful to her—1 
never — left — her — never — even — in— 
death.”’ 

She smiled again, whispering the words, 
and with the susie upon ber lips, ber spirit 
the poor, sorrow-stricken 
chiid she had loved so devotedly, 

I waited beside her till she was carried to 
the side of her nursling, and prowised to 
returu to carry out the inission upon which 
she had sent ine, tulfii the trust reposed im 
ine. 

Tenderly, upon that fateful night, I placed 
old Margaret beside her charge, and giving 
orders that they were not to be remnoved ex- 
cepting in my care, went again to the scene 

nitside to give what service | could to other 
sufferers. 


I pro- 


And as | opened the house door, having 
seen the last of the tragedy ended in ts 
ul early dawn was lighting 
+ ¢ itsite, and the glow of sunrise $ 
ldening the east. 


And | 


4 


nay Say bere, that I kept ny 


and saw the dead safely under the rool tur y 
had so rashly forsaken, and told the swry 
entrusted to ime to the sorrowing mother 
aud brother. 
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*Twas midnight, and he sat alone— 
The husband of the dead 

That day tle dark dust had been thrown 
U pou ber buried head. 

Her orphan’d children round him slept, 
But tu their sleep would moan : 

Then fell the first tear he had wept— 
He felt he was alone 


The worid was full of life ana light, 
But, ah, no more for him ! 

His little world, ouce waran and bright— 
it now was cold and dim. 

Where was hersweet and kindly face? 
Where was her cordial tone * 

He gazed around his dwelling-place, 
And telt he was alone, 


The wifely love—maternal care— 
The self denying zeal— 
The smile of hope that chased despair, 
And promised future weal 
The clean bright hearth—cice table spread— 
The charm o’er all things thrown— 
The sweetness in whate’er she said— 
All gone-—he was alone | 


He looked into his cold wild heart— 
All sad and unresigned ; 

He asked how he had done his part 
lo one so true—seo kind? 

bach error past he tried to track — 
In torture would atone— 

Would give his life to bring hers back — 
In vain—he was alone, 


He slept at last, and then he dream(‘d 
(Perchaace her spirit woke), 

A soft light o’e: his pillow gleam’d, 
A voice in music spoke: 

**Forgot-—forgiven all neglect— 
Thy love recalied alone ; 

The babes I leave, oh, tove, protect} 
I still am all thine own,*’ 


se 
CHINESE PUNISHMENTS. 


\HINESE punishments are severe, afid in 
mapy cases inhuman. These cruelties 
were even greater before the tormation ot a 
written code, which prevented tyrants from 
«xercising their ingenuity in devising me- 
\hods of punishment at their own free 
will, 

The most common instrument of punish. 
ment is the bamboo rod, the thickness and 
number,ot blows of which are nicely gradu. 
uted according to the heinousness of the 
offence to be extirpated. 

In all cases itis, however, a painfu' casti- 
vation, unless the executioner has been 
ribed to lay on his blows in such a manner 
us to make a great sound, but inflict little 
execution. 

The kea or cangue is the next form of 
punishment. This consists in fastening a 
wooden collar around the neck in such a 
inanner that it shuts off all commnnication 
between the upper and lower portions of 
the body, and, as he cannot get his hands 
up to his mouth, he must be fed by others. 
It is often worn for two or three months to- 
gether, 

Every morning the victim is taken to a 
public place andjexposed to the gaze of the 
world, and at night is led back to prison for 
security. 

Nothing is more common in a Chinese 
town than to see these individuals, with 
these wooden millstones around their necks, 
being fed by their children, wives or other 
relatives, and even by strangers; for it is 


accounted a meritorious act to feed a_ pris- 
oner in the cangue. 
In each case of a punishment the name 


of the crime for which it is inflicted is fas 
tened about the criminal’s person. For a 
good-humored race the Chinese are de 
cidedly cruel, not only to prisovers ta- 
ken in war, but to offenders against the 
law. 

Among the other methods of punishment 
for minor offences may be mentioned— 
kneeling on a coiled chain or on broken 
crockery with the bare knees for hours ata 
time, without being once allowed to change 
their position; and ankle-squeezing and 
tinger-squeezing, between tour pieces of 
bamboo so arranged that by puiling astring 
passed through one end of them they can 
be so tightly compresssed as to almost 
crush the unfortunate limb in their em- 
brace. 

With the rascally mandarins this is a fa- 
vorite method of torture when they wish 
to extort money from any person whom 
they suspect of concealing treasure; 1D 
other words, when they wish either to 
“squeeze” the population on their own be 
hoof, of the 


1 certain & 


oropn the part government, 


et 7 new te 


re 1Tres ak hi cy 
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not inflict the pubisuMenb | dea 


Atieting the 
ercise the utmost ingenuity In inflicting th 


greatest amount of torture compatible with 








| 


fulfilling the letter of the law, and even of 


eventually ending the culprit’s lite. 

For, instance, a case is related in which a 
man was caught stealing at a fire—a very 
heinous ofience. He was confined in a sort 
of upright cage, tied by the pigtail in such 
& manner that his feet could barely touch 
the ground. 

In this guise he was exposed every day to 
public gaze until exhaustion from pain, 
want ol sleep, food and drink—for no one 


, Was allowed to have access to him—termi 


nated his life. 

Another not uncommon method of tor 
ture is to confine the criminal in an up 
right cage of this description, but with his 
head protruding through a hole in the lid 
or roof, his wes just touching the floor, and 
his hands tied behind him; so that if the 
poor wretch wishes for a moment to rest 
himself, he must do so by causing the whole 
weight of his body to bear upon his under 
jaws, at the risk of almost tearing his head 
frum his body. 

Banishment for mild offences to a dis 
tance not over fifty leagues, from the of- 
tender’s home, or, in the case of more se 
vere oflences, lo beyond the Chinese fron 
tier either temporarily or for lite, is a pun 
ishment awarded for crimes more 
than those for which beating with the bam 
boo or confinement in the cangue is consid 
ered a sufficient expiation. 


severe 


There are three modes of capital punish 
ment: Ist, strangulation; 2d, 
tion ; 3d, the punishment that Europeans 
incorrectly style cucting into ten thousand 


decapita 


pieces 
This consists in the prisoner having his 
face and other parts of the body so slashed 
before the final blow is struck that he ex 
pires not only headless, but with his skele- 
ton partially divested of flesh. 
———e—-2-—— — 


brains of told. . 


Think ot ease, but work on. 

A foul morn may turn a fair day. 

Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 

A flow of words is no proof ot wisdom. 

Many without punishment, none without 
sin, 

Never speak to deceive, nor listen to be- 
tray. 

A good paymaster never wants work- 
men. 

Attend to 
fully. 

Form plans with care, to execute with 
vigor. 

The old man’s stuff is the rapper at death’s 


door, 


duties promptly and _ taith- 


The agitation of thought is the beginning 
of truth. 

Children have wide ears and 
tongues. 

Yield always to reason, but never to 
passion, 

Be forgetful of self, and live not to your- 
celf alone, 

Second thoughts are the adopted children 
of experience, 

Speaking without thinking, is shooting 
without taking aim. 


very long 


No pleasure is Comparable to standing on 
the vantage yround of truth, 

Don’t open your purse too hastily 
wide, nor your mouth evdther, 


or too 


Veiling our taces we must take silently 
the hand of duty, and folluw her. 

No great characters are formed in this 
world without suffering and seli-denial. 

They who, for every trifle, are eager to 
vindicate their character, do rather weaken it. 

The history of all the world tells us that 
immoral means will ever intercept good ends 

Ita man has got any religion worth hav 
ing he will do his duty and pot make a fiiss about it. 

Afier the sting of tolly has made men 
wise they find it hard to conceive that otiers Can be 
as foolish as they have been, 

Fine feelings, without vigor of reason, 
are in the situation of the extreme feathers of a pea- 
cock ’s tail—drayging in the mud, 

Never be sorry that you gave; it was 
right for you to give, even if you were linposed upon, 


You cannot afford to keep on the sale side by being 


mean. 


Beware how you allow words to pass for 


more than they are worth, and bear in ind what 
aiteration 1 nelle produced i thie 
value by the course ol time, 
1 ' 
4 shrewd serve! nce sald that 


sense of spousit y 
self-indulgeut impulse, 
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Femininities. 


The only Kiva ot cake children don’t ery 
tor-—-A cake uf svap 

The widow Van Cott claims to have con. 
verted ®,40>,0uls The number of back sliders is not 
Kiven 

It is said that quiet eyes denote self-com 
mand 
mouth, 


Come to think the nia.ter over, so does aquiet 


It is not a fault to be naturally smart, yet 
some babies can be entirely loo wide-awake wheu lley 
oughtn't to be, 

Gilpin, reading in a paper that ‘facts are 
stubborn things,’ says there's ne particle of doubt 
that his wife is a fact, 

A Pennsylvania woman has been sent to 
prison for horse stealing. This comes from opening 
the prulessions to women, 


News Notes. 


Female pedestrian matches are prohibited 


' 
in Allegheny, Ia, 


| 


A one legged roller skater is among the 


| attractions at Bar Harbor, Me. 


An Englishman made a red-headed girl | 


awful mad the other day by asking her If she wasea't 
glad the rain bad cooled the hair, 

A leading society lady at the 
boasts of 177 different costumes, cleven trunks, two 


poodles, and three maids She has a husband, 


“Do you mean to tell me that Adam 
Wash’ta polygamist, when he married every woman 
there was in the world’’’ shrieked a Mormon, 

The French Legion of Honor includes six 
Kersa Bone 


heur, the painter, ts the only one generally huown, 


teen woinen, of whom eight are nuns, 


Question for a debating society out West 
"lt the Mormon who has eight wives buries one of 
them, how much of a widower Cves he become, if 
any ?*’ 

“If in our school days the ‘rule of three’ 
is proverbially trying, how much harder, in 
life,’ writes a melancholy one, 


alter 
‘“ho we feel the rule 
ol ome 


Catskills | 


Chinese fishermen use giant powder to 
hill Aslitnth: Sacrameuto river, 

China proposes to adopt the use of postal 
car's on the lst of January next, 

Kurope has twenty organized societies to 
oppese the cating of animal food, 

Chicago is said to be derived from an In 
dian word signifying skuuk— of place of skunks, 


A tarmer trom Clay county, Missimsippi, 
has one hundred and «ixty acres planted In) pewper- 
mint. 

In 1880 this country was worth forty. 
fourtmillions of dollars, One fourth of this was in 
jars. 

A trade paper is authority for the state- 
ment that 5,900, 354,000 plus are annually made ia this 
country, 

The health of Emperor William of Ger- 
many is setatirm that ttis not thought he will live 
the year out, 
manufactures 

three and one- 


In one year Troy, N. Y., 
46,000,000 linen collars, besides mearly 
hall million sbirts. 

Greenwich, Conn., has had seven cases 
of accidental (careless) shooting witiin a few months 
past, four of them fatal, 

London authorities are thinking seriously 


of providing each pollcciman witha large dog as an 


| assistant ane companion, 


A wicked young man says that he never | 


will, upon any consideration whatever, belleve that 
apretty girl knows what a kiss ineaues till he bas it 
from ber own mouth, 

An exchange says a man begins to occupy 
This is true: and 
after the first baby comes he begins to oecupy half 
of the outside bed-rail, 

A poet sings: ‘low can IT meet my 
darling?’'' Well, if you know the old gentleman has 
gone out you can go boldly up to the front door, ring 
the bell and ask for her 


half a seat when he gets married 


Never boast about anything that your 


conselence tells you you ought to be ashamed of, If | 
| clnnati’s Court House, burned during the riot, are to 


you are a Dachelor now, andever was cugaged to be 
married, don’t ackLowledge it, 

A woman will face a frowning world and 
eling to the man she loves, through the most bitter 
adversity, but she wouldu’t weara hat three weeks 
behind the style lo save the government 

She held him fast in her soft white arms. 
And hissed bin warm witha yearning hug. Forshe 
Was a girl of ‘he upper ten And he well he was 
a dogoned pug. 


Young men, it isn’t always the girl who 


ganist and baritone, 





looks loveliest in the soft, sweet shadows of the dark- | 


ening twilight, who takes that beauty with herin the 
grim, gray morning a» she wrestles with @ kitchen 
stove, 


When «a young man lays siege to a young 
lady and iusists upon her consenting to becoming his 
wife, she cannot 


but confess that he is ‘ta man | 


afoor her own heart, ** however beartless she may ap- 


pear, 

“T never saw such a woman im all my 
life,*’ said Bass; satisfied with any 
thing.’’ ‘“‘People who knew the man [ took for a 
husband, * said Mrs. BL, “*think, om the 
that | aim very easily satistied.* 


‘vou are never 


contrary, 


One of the first Couples which took ad- 
of the new French divorce law bore the name 
‘The lady, who married at l6, obtained 


vantaye 
of Granville 
1 separation dftecn days after the wedding, aud had 


Seen awaiting ber divorce My vears, 


A sweet girl graduate at a 
mencement read avery clever original essay entl- 
thed, **Decent a Crime Next day ste patd $15 for a 
new set of bangs, and bought a corset with 
where it would do the most good 


recent com- 


much 
plutopies 


Mrs 


vill cut ome 1 mall 


Thrifty to storekeeper: “If you 
atnple of this, Twill find out 
from y «ire maker how many vards |need and can 


Awful child Hr NY, 
twhat vou said in all the other 


order the yoods by mall.’ 
mamma, that’s ju 


Lore 


wise monarch not 
s. Two of his court dam- 
els had a dispute as to The king looked 
kindly, ‘Let the oldest go firet."* And 
the damsels embraced and went in tovether with en- 


There is a story of a 
ontained jm written listorte 
precedence 


and sald: 


twinned acins. 


The use of the Jong smelling bottle now 
sv popular with young ladies of fashion, is not such a 
They will more 
readily become accustomed cothe feeling of a broome- 
handle and a rolling-pin piter they are joined in the 
happy bands of wedlock. 


“Mollie, I wish you would be # better 


sald an Bast Sayinaw father to tin bitth daugh- 


bad idea as it would seem at first. 


girl,** 
ter; ‘*you have ne idea how serry TL am that mamma 
has ty scold you all the time ‘Dou't worry about 
reply of the little angel, Lam pot 


Hail the time Idon't 


it, pa,’’ Was the 


neol those sensitive children. 


She had been waiting a long time for him 


j; thata youth ot lilies age has been Une hero of 


Sitting Bull has taken to the theatrical 
profession, aud willexbitit bimeell in the principal 
cities of the Rast and in butope 


A church at Toronto is in need of an or 
to All two vacancies caused by an 
tlopementot the last lacumbents 


A Colorado rough proudly wears a ring 
througha hole which was made in his ear by the bul- 
let of a bar room adversary'’s pistol 


A man living at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
a pet pig which follows hin about like adog Atone 


thie pigs were made pets of by Spaniel ladies, 


Street obstructions in London, it is said, 
are not tolerated atall, Even drinking fountains and 
letter boxes attached to lampposts being Opposed 


The broken pillars and fragments of Cin- 


be rebuilt lute a monumentiu the form of a ruia. 


An English scientist has discovered an 
animal with 11,000eyes, He thinks there is no doubt 
it saw him before he saw it, but he has not yet 
named it 


Black walnut sawdust, formerly thrown 
away, isuow mixed with linseed gum and moulded 
junto heads and Hower pleces for the ornamentation of 
furniture, 


The elephant Emperor, only two inches 
less In stature than Jumbo, has been Ssold at auction 
in England tor $40 ‘The clephaut market isevidently 
overstocked, 


An enormous ranch in Mexico, extending 
over 16, 000 square niles, was recently porchased by a 
syndicate of Pnglish and Seotch specalators for one 
million dollars. 


A young man in South Carolina, only 20 
years of aye, bas been engayed Wtimes. [tis seldom 
0 any 
narrow om Apes, 

The natives in New Zealand, it is report 
ed, shane themselves with «a plece of glass Phe oper- 
alion Is said to be much pleasanter than the one in 
vouur lu Auerica, 
in Meagher 
Montaualevery child vorn 


In the new town of Maiden, 
pronounced Marrjcounty, 
oO tar has been « girl, except one, Montana needs 


women tnore than men, 


At Margate only, of all the English sea 
ide reserts, wen aud women bathe together, Nearby 
is ‘‘Bicak House,’ in which Dickens wrote the fa- 


|} mous tovelol that name, 


Evys Jose their nourishment by cooking. 
hie sik, raw, 


nutritious; one slightly Dolled, however,is mnure easy 


or very slightly balled, i« ¢ xeeedingly 


i 


ol digestion than a raw one 


Ata crowded seaside resort in Rhode Isl- 
aud, a Wolbut & Vvear faye astonished the guests 
by coming to vreaktast one inorning last week to a 
white Mother Hubbard dress 

Another wealthiest man in the world has 
been discovered, Hels Han-Qua, a Chinese banker 
of Canton, aud pays tates on an estate of bin), aw, 


Altogether le ts worth about §1, 405, Guo, Um, 


A patient inthe Nevada Insane Asylum 
grasped Lis wlndpipe so flercels, under the liipres- 
sion that a frog was in lis throat, the other day, that 


| some hours were required to resuscitate him, 


The quadricle is the 


wheeled velilele 


name 


that hastwo small 


given to a 
Wheels tn front 
behind, 


sud twolarge wheel 


superior te either the bicycle or the tri- 


The loventor says that 
itin tar 
ole 
The number of varieties of common fruit 
eiis astonishing luthe average purchaser, Cot the 
earthere are 1.00 hinds named in some works of 
horticulture. over 1, Wu different surts of apples are 

grown 


A gentleman who is just returned from 


‘ ‘and whe 4 p Speak Irom mw 
‘ hata I ilw 
vy of 
‘4 > 
‘ 
‘\ «¢( 7a i lays 1 Po il 
i 
ajr ua ‘ aue 

bul chjuoy Wie decuratious 
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Effie and Kate. 


JOHN J. M'COY. 





do not remember the time when 
somebody was not constantly hinting 


A’ nome I was always in the way. 
f 
rogin would be better than my 


that my 
company. 

When I was quite small, I] used to get 
away by inyself, and think whata pity it 
was I could not have had some voice in the 
matter of being born; for certainly I had 
never asked to come into the world, and I 
was very sorry | was bere. 

But now that] bad made my advent, 
there was nothing to do but “grin and bear 
it,’ and I did not always find this easy of 
acooinplishment. 

My sister Effie was virtual mistress of 
the household, though her mother's sister, 
Aunt Judith, was professedly the house- 
keeper. 

Effie’s mother had not been my mother, 
and my father had loved his last wife best— 
«) well and truly, in fact, that when she 
died in giving ine birth, he bad taken to his 
chamber, refusing to be comforted, and in 
three months aflerwards had died. 

His property, which was a handsome one, 
was divided equally between Effie and mny- 
self, and Arthur Randolph was our guar- 
dian until we caine of age. 

Arthur Randolph was the son of my fa- 
ther'’s most treasured friend, and though at 
the thine of inv tather'sdeath Randolph was 
abroad no hesitation had been felt in ap- 
pointing him the guard an of bis father’s 
friend's children. 

Etlie was four years ny senior, and one 
ofthe most beautiful girls I have ever 
ROeTL. 

Her hair was gold, her eves blue as the 
summer heavens, herteeth pearls, her corm 
plexion roses aud lilies, if one might 
credit the ravings of ber many and devoted 
admirers, 

She was twenty-two, and in full posses 
sion of her share of the property and such 
lovely dresses as she had you never saw. 
The sight of the shimmering silks and the 
cobweb laces fairly set inv girlish heart 
wild with euvy, and Aunt Judith called ime 
a vain, worldly thing, and wondered where 
I expected to yo when T died. 

Judith was a woumn very much ipelined 
to preaching sermons and) pointing morals, 
and such people are beautifully good and 
nice, butawful, awful dull; and I always 
went tosleep right in the midst of Aunt’s 
trot pathetic discourses, and was Stigia- 
tized by the whole tamily asa little Hotten- 
~~ 

Whenever IT looked in the glass I was 
angry with myself for being so unlike beau- 
tiful bette. 

My skin was brown, my cheeks “vulgarly 
red’’—that wasthe way aunt put it—my 
eyes were brown, ty hair almost black, 
and so fullof crinkles that the combo or 
brush that was abletogo through it without 
collapsing had not been discovered, 

I ran terribly wild so tar as education and 
accotmplishinents were concerned, 

I hated a piano. 

It csprtodled —ay I] think, tosittwoor three 
hours a day on # hard, creaking stool,drui- 
ming on slippery pieces of ivory, and = 1 
would not do it. 

lL ecould sing wonderfully, the music mas- 
ter said, but T did most of my singing for 
the benetit ofthe birds in the forestand tor 
little Bess, the grey cat, which IT kept al- 
Ways with tne. 

Aunt said thatifany more evidence of 
my total depravity were needed, it was 
furnished in iny attachinent to that) dread- 
ful cat. 

No young lady who was anything, she 
averred, ever iadea pet ofa cat. 

But Bess and I were the best of friends, 
and Bess espoused my cause warily, and 
would seratch aunt whenever the opportu- 
nity offered, and hiss at Ete if but her 
dress swept against her, and Twas) wicked 
enough to love the litthe furry Sinner all the 
better for herdepravity. 

Wien there was conumpany I was always 
kept back, though, to tell the truth, I had 
no desire to be brought forward, 

Wiatdid -[ care about the gay crowd 
aro ind mV brilliant s ster? 

I had no diamonds, and silk dresses, 

ana Paris flumineries,to Haunt in anybody's 
face. 
But 1 did use to solace myself with think- 
ing that when Leameofage LL would get 
up such gorgeous toilets as would surprise 
therm all, and strike them dumb with 
envy. 

kthe had such circles of admirers, and so 
niany offers of tnarriage, that it was a won- 
dershe had reached two-and-twenty  with- 
out being @npayed, 

But it seemed from a conversation 1 over- 
heard betwen ber and aunt, that she was 
waiting for Arthur Randolph. 

“Tam so glad he is coming at last,’’ said 
aunt, folding upthe letter she had been 
reading withasight of relief, “for really 
dear, itis time you were engaged. You 
have been out three Seasons already, and 
that tiresome Kate will be wanting to make 


her debut by next winter. And Arthur 
tandoiph is just splendid! And with a 
eool hundred thousand! The very man I] 
should have selected for you out ofall the 


I stole aw ’ 
Linitigg tore, a b Lilie eR aay lr 4 j 
arrived. 

I peeped through the blinds, and 
Come up the drive—Bess and 1. 


say him 
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He was “just splendid,” as aunt had said, 
and I couldn't help nh that I had 


olden hair, and a rose and lily face, and | 
' And swore he waxed, whene'er she craved 


eautiful dresses, like Eile. 


' 
He had been there two days when I first 


met hitn,and then it was altogether by acci- 
dent. 

Bess and I were out in the wood,hunting 
trailing arbutus, and Mr. Randolph came 
across our path with his yan. 

He bad a dog, and Bess hated dogs, and 
there wasafight, and I laid about me 
with a stick, and Bess climbed atree, and 
the dog slunk away, and Mr. Randolph 
laughed, 

“Well,” said he,“I like a woman ofspirit! 
Suppose we introduce ourselves to each 
other, seeing as (here is no one else to per- 
form that ceremony. IT am Arthur Ran- 
dolph. Who are you?" 

| aim Kate Fastfield, and this is my cat, 
Bess, at your service.” 

He took off his hat and bowed, first to me 
and then to Bess, who, very much bristled 
up, was sitting sullenly ona limb over- 
head. 

Then we both laughed, and he tell to 
talking, and sat down on the stile, and put 
the arbutus blossoms in good order, and 
Bess descended from her perch and sat at 
our feet. 

And then we went home together, and I 


had my hatin iny hand and some ever- | 


green round my head, and Aunt and hMe 
were “raging” that night afler we went up- 
stairs; but what did I care? 

Alter that I used to see Mr. 
nearly every day. 

I don't know how it happened, but he al- 
ways seemed to be handy whenever 1] went 
out; and if he joined tne, as he sometimes 
did, Effie and aunt nearly took the hair of! 
my head when [ yet back with their seold- 
ing. 

One day he and Ethie went out sailing on 
the pond, 


Randolph 


There was another lady, Miss More, Ee ilie’s 
own particular favorite, and To owas very 
miserable, though T ami sure tt don’t know 
why IT should have been, and T went out 
and hid myselfin the hazel bushes on tue 
shore of the pond, and cried and watched 
the boat. 

All of which, I know, was very unlady- 
like and wrony. 

By-and-by there caine up a shower, and 
the wind blew, and the ladies screamed, 
and the boat capsized, and they were ali 
strugyling in the water. 

I Hew to where inv own little boat, the 
“Clipper,’’ was tied, unloosened her, and 
took the oars, 

It l couldn't play on the piano I could 
row a boat with the best of them, and in a 
few moments | had reached the capsized 
party. 

Mr. Randolph had hs hands full with the 
two girls, who were screaming and kicking 
dreactually. 

Why do girls screain so when anything 
hippens ? 

Itis enough to drive a man frantic. 

“Bring them here!’ LT shouted. ‘Two 
women are too tnuech for one man on land 
or sen.”’ 


“You are right he shouted back,and by a | 
good deal of exerliou be got them into | 


the boat, 

Then 1 rowed asiore,and he swain beside 
the “Clipper.” 

Hite declared she could) not stand—vyou 
see she wanted Mr. Randolph to carry her— 
but T whispered to her that the water had 
washed every bit of that delightful lily 
bloom from tier taee, and she could stand 
Alone just as well as Teould in a minute, 
and put her overskirt over her head—to 
prevent her taking cold atter the itmumer- 
sion. 

That night IT went out to pick some straw- 
berries. Mr. Randolph came and helped 
me. 

“Kate,” said he, when we had got the 
basin full, T came to Mastfeld on purpose 


to get inv wile. Your father promised me | 


his little girl vears and years ayo,”’ 

“Did he?" said I, feeling the tears steal- 
ing into my voice in spite of myself, “Well, 
I dare say Ete would like it.” 

“Will she? and how will Kate like it? 
Will she love ne as a brother?” 

“Nol said T, indignantly, “IT should bate 
you! Sothere!” and I tried to tear inyself 
away frou the firin yet gentle hand that 
held me, 

sJut as your husband, dearest Kate, 
eould you not love ine in that) character ? 
When your tather promised me his daugh- 
ter, he said his little girl Kate. Will you 
love me Kate?” 

“T willtry,’'T told him; “but I shall have 
to try very bard,’? which was a story. I 
had been doing it for some time, so 1 | 
knew. 

Effie and aunt scolded ime frighttully, but 
I bore it hkKe a saint. 

Mr. Goldburst, the millionaire, proposed 
to RMie the next day, and she accepted | 
hit. 

Her diamonds cost a great deal more than 
mine, but all the jewels iithe world ~ 
not buy from me my busband's love. 

-- —__- - <> 
Important. 





' 


Philadel phians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry bv taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train « rner Chureh and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Centr 
Le prot tweet ‘ ites imnd Save S33 ¢ 
. = ‘ 

. " 

* a 2 ‘ 

Restaurant the best and pest 1 the 
City. Families can live better for less 


money atthe Grand Union, than 
other tirst class hotel in the cily. 


His LAST BILL. 





She brought him up ‘fore Judge and J 


A little cash, a perfect fury, 
And like a madman stamped and ra 


At leastan ‘‘X** or so per week. 
Her lawyer prayed: 


And in her spending showed no sen 
While he was frugal, caretul, shifty. 


And cash from all the neighbors borr 


Tosee ber grasp it now I'm aching, 
And stand all ready to endorse 

This bill P'd like to see her raking 
in, is what they call divorce,** 


<< 


~ Humorous. 





| from tue street Vayrant’s point of view 
| man. 


aristocratic, but when you find one it is 


stuck up. 


“T remain yours truly.’’ as the 





break jail, 
Why is I, o 


to go to heaven % Because Fis in hell, and 


are in purgatory 


ury, 


ved, 


But, since she was his wife, she wanted 


Then came the husband's turn to speak, 
He swore that she was quite unthrifty, 


al , 


At this she'd sneer and take offence, 


ow. 


His last bill she'd grabbed that day. 
**But there's one left ['d never sorrow 
How soon she'd enatch and silp away, 


**Let this be granted, ** 


We. MACKINTOS4, 


Too much of aman ot cutts and collars 


rhe police © 


were 


A cireus poster may not be particularly 


rally 


prisoner 


all the vowels, most li 
all the 


wrote to the turkey alter an ineffectual attempt to 


kely 


rest 


A man is going to have his name stamped 


upon titty thilllon 


be ln evervbody'’s mouth. 


toothpicks, That man’s name will 


| As they passed a gentleman whose optics 


were terribly o9 the bias, litthe Dot said: 
got one eve that dou'’t go.’ 


— a ne _ 
Fur and Sealskin Garments, 


6 Prinee st., New York, will sell c'epant 


‘M 


Fur 


ments at retail at cash wholesale prices this se 


This will afford a splendid) opportunity to 


strictly reliable Furs direct trom manutac 
save retailer’» profits, 
—_ - > -- 
Supecfluous Hair. 
Madame Wam bvold’s Specific permanucutl 


| Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, 
Madame WAMBOL J, Townsend Harber, 


cireular, 
Mass. 


a, he's 


¢, CC, Shayne, the well-known Fur Manufacturer, 


(sar- 
ason, 


purchase 
turer, 
Fashion Book mailed 


and 
Free, 


Vv removes 


Ser 


id for 








al any | 


AGENTS WANTE 


Humphreys Homeopathic 


Specific No.2 


ears. The only successful remedy 


ervous Debility. Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from over-work or other causes. 
@! per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder. for $5. 
SoLD BY DRUGGISTS oe sent post aid on receipt of 
rice. Address, Humphreys’ Homeopat 
Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., New York. 


D 


: 


ic 


Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 





fore) ntly illustrate 

also brilliantly illuminated ——. Lele 5 eter, 
Big money mid 

Ay" MONTH. Avents wanted 

s2 Oy ing articles in the world 

fies. Address JAY 


The 


rm 


BRONSON Detroit, 





SENT ON 
30 DAY Ss’ 


TEST TRIAL. 





For } cam wood-yards, farmers getting out 
stove w bah me ve all cats of log-cutting—it is unrivaled, 
Thousands sald yearly, A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 
easy. Immense saving Of labor and money. 

of catalogue in 6 brilliant colors, lors, 


Write 


MONARCH MF'G CO. (A) £06 State 8t., Chicago, DL 


best 


Salt } if 


Mich 


Wonderful Kazoo! 


Imitates to perfection any bird or antmal, plsvs any tune and re- 
| guires no instruction to use it; for dancing music it is unexcelled; 
, fact itis the simplest little musical instrument in the world. 


POL LITICAL CLUBS will find {t just the thing for campaign pur- 
ling them by 
canis. Prin 00 @ dozen, 

MS MANUFACTURING CO, HAR 1FORD, CONN, 


poses, the ments oe ee and taking. Agents are se! 
corteeanch, 2 for 25 centa, $1. 





‘success’ plan, L. J. Merrill & ¢ 


WTaldonas af cone or Phoneti 


‘ 1" al ot we 


ov 
SAMPLES 
FREE. Men and women 
making less than $40 per af 
week, should invest.gute 
our casy Money-1nak ng business, Proofsent | 
that either sex clear $5 tu $10 per day. Ifyour | 
present oceupation does not pay well, send 
stamp for our $3 “Eve-onener” and try our | 


0. Chicago. 


hort-I 
s bv Benn Pitman, with alpha- 


bet ane strat ms fo beginners senton application, 
Cin'tia.oO, 


| pe boi PHONOGRAP ni ’ INSTITU rE, 





Qaves Send (or WERVITA.c cettetn 


Qare! ryeus eatily Los Mawnood {remy 


ANS ake Vc. 


LADIFS® A’ “ "g 
rag 6 AND GENTLEMEN 


» Crown Mt « Co ago Race 


any wey \rveh S Rese meet om! 12 


isle 


cw 


ress 


Morphine Habdét Cured in 10 


OPIU te 20 days. Nopay till Cared. 
Vk. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ubia 


URE ¢ r epilepsy (fits )or spasms 
S' ‘URE . 


s« es HI kory st... st 


‘ARDS! Sample Book, Premiom List, 


itiree. U.s. CARDCO,, Centervrux 


Price 
rm, 4 


Louis, 


to the 
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RRR. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





In from one totwenty minutes, never fails to rv. 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application, No mat 
ter how violent or exeructating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuw- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAYS BEADY BELIEF will afford insian: 


Case. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only 
remedial agent in vogue that will Instantly stop pain, 
It instantly relieves and soon cures, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY,DIARRHEA 
* CHOLERA MORBUS. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions cure ee wl oy Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Complaint, 
Diarrhawa, Dysentery, Colle, Wind in the Bowels, 
and all internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A’ tew 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water, [tis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 


Fever and Ague. 





There is nota remedial agent inthe world that will 
cure Fever and Agueand allother Malarious, Bilious, 
Scartet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided by 

tadway's Pills) so quick as Radway's Ready Re- 
lief. Price tifty cents, Sold by druggists. ; 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV ENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FORK THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood,Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol vent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordl- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
owd and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
nuly. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores and uleers soot 
cured, Persons suftering from se rofula, eruptis 
diseases of the eves, mouth, ears, le es, throat aad 
Klands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
SarsaparWlian is continued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system, 

One bottle contains more of the active prince iple sot 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others —— tive or six times 
as much, Suld by druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

Bg Observe the tollowing svuiptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs: Constipa- 
tion, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flutvering at the 





Heart, Choking or Suftoe ating Sensation when “ a 
lving posture, Dimness of Vision. Dots or Webs! 
fore the sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, De 


ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Pki 
Eyes, Pain inthe Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudee! 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'‘S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named digorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


LD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
RADWAY & cv 


32 Warren serens, “New York. 
oa lormati Tih thousands Ww 


TO poe 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 


wc) 


Xo 


ae | name ‘*Radway’’ ison whatyou buy, 
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New Publications. 


~ “Building Pians for Modern Low-Cost | 


Houses,’’ 
in building would do well to get. It con- 
tains alarge number of plans of various 
styles of cheap buildings, with instructions 
how to go about having them put up at the 
lowest rates. Published by the (o-opera- 
tive Building Pian Association 24 Beekinan 
St. New York. Price 0 cents, 


MAGAZINES, 


The October number of Outing the muaga- 
zine devoted to bycycling and open air 
matters, is of marked interest in general, 
but of particular attractiveness to Philade|- 
phia. The leading article illustrated is Ov 
and Off the Lancaster Pike, a paper tilled 
with information, pictures and reiitis- 
cences, Another local matter touched upon 
is Cricket in America. by Geo. M, Newha!! 
of the Germantown Club. These however 
are only a few of the good things cortained 
inthe nuinber. Frank D. Sherman, Mau- 
rice Thompson, F. A. Ober, and others 
have charming articles upon timely out- 
door topics. Outing may well consider 
itself the ideal tmaygazine for those interested 
in its particular specialties. Published at 
175 ‘Tremont St., Boston. Price 20 cents per 
nutmmber, $2.00 per vear, 


Arthur's Home Magazine hasthe follow- 
ing contents for October: Frontispiece : 
Listening to the birds; The Roof of the 
World, illustrated; Sponges and Sponge. 
Fishing, illustrated; Sunrise, illustrated; 
Sunset, illustrated; An Echo from the Old 
Piano, illustrated; Faithtul as a Dog; An 
October Night; Viola: A’ Festival Story, 
illustrated; Turning the Tables Artistic ally; 
Did She Do Right?; Baby’s Dead; How 
Women Can Earn Money; Boys’ aud Ciirls’ 
Treasury, illustrated; and the various de- 
artinents. Arthur & Son, Publishers, 
*hiladelphia, Pa. Terins $2.00 per year. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine tor October is 
a storehouse of amusement and interesting 
information. Mr. Harwood’'s serial, Within 
the Clasp, a story of the Yorkshire jet hun- 
ters, has reached its fortieth chapter, and 
gives an exciting situation; and the story otf 
John Ford is continued. A Word about 
Disinfectants, is iy of recent cholera 
seares. The Hon. P. Carteret Hill,forimerly 
Premier of the Province of Nova Seotia, 
gives some more of his impressions of Eng. 
land, as well as a handful of impressions of 
the United States. The art of soup-making 
is discussed by Lizzie Heritage, and the 
Rev. A. H. Malaw continues his papers on 
ainateur photography. Exeter, New Haimp- 
shire, is picturesquely described; and = the 
Kamily Doctor continues his valuable and 
reassuring Talks with my Patients. The 
subjectot Thought Transterence, is investi- 
gated by (reo. D. Day. The short stories of 
this number are Discovered in Time, by the 
author of Sylvia, and La Filomela by the 
author of Mr. Kewthorpe’s Accident. The 
poetry of the number is very pretty, and 
there is a graceful sony set to music bv I. 
Burrit. Altogether,Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine is erowded with good things, Cassell’s 
& Co. (Limited), New York. $1.50 per 
year. 


The Magazine of Art for October contains 
six full-page engraving in the best style of 
the wood éngravers’ art. The frontispiece 
is frou a painting by W. Q. Orchardsou re- 
cently extiubited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
it is called The Farmers Daughter and is in 
his most attractive inanner. The next page 
plate is a homely scene. The fi Grand. 
tathers, froin the painting by J. R. Reid 
Lionardo’s tamous head of Christ is repro- 
duced in fac-simile from the original in the 
Brera, and is of itself worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. There are pictures 
occasionally published which it is hard for 
the general public to understand, but the 
language of this portrait is uninistakable; it 





isa book which those interested , 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla fs a medicine tbat, 
during nearly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, bas proved its etli- 
cacy as the best blood alterative knowl 
to medical science. 
SARSAPARILLA extracted from 
the root of the 
peuene Honduras Sarsaparitia) is its 
vase, and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
aig the Todides of Potassium and 
Tron, and other potent tmezredients. 
is your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory fune- 
tions? is it tainted by Serofulu? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
TH leading physicians of the United 
States, Who know the composition 
of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, & gay that 
nothing else so good for the puritica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharinacy, 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a porsou who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound heal h 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHLY | effective renovation 
of the system must 
inciude not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich. 
ment und the strenethening of the 
Vital organs, 
RELIABLE witnesses, all over the 
world, testifv. that this 
work is better accomplished by AYBR'S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remedy. 
that is corrupted through dis- 
BLOOD ease is niade pure, aud blood 
weukened throuch diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious eases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER'sS 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything clse. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only prepar: ation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s ¢« ‘onfide nee, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilfa, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all drugvists: Price 1; 
six bottles for 35. 





FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,~ 


FOR 





appeals to every one. His) Eminence’s 
Birthday, from the painting by Frappa is of 
a very different class. It amuses us and | 
that is something to be thankful for. 
Fenerstein’s touching picture Alsatian Pil- | 
grims; and The Minister’s Garden by Ceeil | 
Lawson complete the listof tnore important | 
subjects of this number. The reading 

matter of the number is instructive and | 
entertaining and = profusely — illustrated. 

The Mayazine of Arthas tnore than earned 

the name of the leading Art Magazine in | 
America. Casseil & Co. New York. Sub- 
scription $3.50 4 year. 


The North American Review tor October is 
noiable as well for the linportance of the | 
topics treated, as for tue eminence of its 
writers, The leading article, Moral Charac- 
ter in Politics, is by President J. H. Seelye 
whose exposition of the ethical principles 
involved in the popular election of candi- 
dates to high station in the Government 
commands the attention of every right 
minded citizen. Benefits of the Tariff Syvs- 
tem, a sequel tothe article in the Septem- 
ber number on the Evils of the Tariff Svs- 
tem, is a syipposiu.n consisting of three 
articles, written respectively by John | 
Roach, Prof. R. BE. Thompson, and Nelson | 
Dinygiey, Jr., who advocate the polices vy of | 
protection of American iadustries with 
vreat ingenuity of reasoning and abundant 
c.tatious of statistical facts. In addition to 
these most timely discussions of bh 


political issues, the review has an article by 
the Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessop, entitied, 
\\ '\ | Wisih lo Vv sit 


Americ fue P x 


' 
( rt r br 


Hi ne Shepherd: and ‘T 1) 
Machine Guns, by Lieut. C. Sleeman. The 


North Armeriean Review, New York. 


music 


‘Ten Cts. 


| SUCH AN OFFER AS “AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time tor Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, 
published tor 


music and words, 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10cents in curreacy or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid, 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


and words, to any addreas 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION 


& poritiv er j 


usands of carce ” r 

# been cured eed. ar et ’ r 

ties send Th. ¢ TTLE* thee, t a VAl- 
UA LE TREAT! uthis aan tos rer Give Ex 
ress & P.O. address. DK.T. A. BLOCL M, 141 Pearl ou. d.¥ 


s Shot Cuns 





Revolvers, 
me. Rifles, 





FISH 
BEINE 


ACM! re 
y watehruak« by Tria «<, Cireviars 
SOLD ire. 's. 8. Bincu & Co us Dey St. N. ¥ 


THE SATURDAY) KV&NING POST. 


MUSIC 


RELA 





MAGNIFICENT ART Wo 


“THE WHITE 


FOR 


costs of packing, tailing ete., tneluded, t 
pencil of the famous American artist, 


t#° THEY ARE NOT 


every lover of the beautiful, and every one 


ever humle. 


to the other. 


of the oleographie art have never been produ 





nuinber of copies is timited and we advise 
every essential respect may be revarded an 


Address, 





Ta ee ee 
| Dr. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN’ 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delieate and troublesome attections peculiar 
Highly endorsed by physicians 


Wwi.o make a specialty ot ach diseases in 


to ladies, 
“Hospitals tor Women,’ and in large cities, 
This wonderful gvnecian remedy is put up 
keach 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 


in yranules, in a coneentrated form. 


pintof the decoction—and can be kept with- 
| out loss of virtue a reasonable time. 82.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
tar Dr. LuTrzr, Ex. 
author of various monograms on the Dis 
enses of We 
diseases exclusively, at oflee or by letter, 


af Ix. Surgeon, 
nen, @ete., ete., 
Advice free. In writing for advier, atdress 


Bowen, Lutz & © 
wdelpbia, Pa. 


Dre. LuUtTazk, care 
1119 Grirard St., Phil 


A Prize 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” ropresents a grand effect of 
landseape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature. 
“THE VELLOWSTONE RIVER?” is all sunshine, light, warmth and mellow- 


ness, hanging over the mystic stream and is an efficient contrast, yet a perfect companion 


No deseription could do them full justiee. 


7 





OLKHOGRAPHS 


——_. ae — 


RKS ! 


COMPANION MASTERPIECES 


MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


I2X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
30 CENTS. 


We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamgs for the pair 


hetwo above-uenotioned art-works, from the 


Thotnas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape. 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


CHEAP CHROMOS. “3 


It will be distinetly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
colored chromos, They are pertect tinitations of the finest oil and water colors, They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithograplin 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF 


ART, and cannot fail to so) impress 
who takes the least interest in IPOUSKEHOLD 


DECORATION, for they would Ornament any room, and lend grace to auy wall, how- 


inisty mountain 


We venture to sav that finer speciinens 
cod, while for cheapness they are unparelleled, 


| The originals from whieh these pictures have been painted are valued at £25,000, The 
all those wishing @ couple of pietures that in 


oil-paintings, to apply at onee, 


THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 


726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CAFSTNUT ST., 
P'trilmclelptvia. 
Premier Artint 


IN IAT. 


Investor of the vlebrated GOSSANECR VEN- 


ox 


TILATIANG Wiae and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOULPEERS. 

fustructions te enatle Toacdbe and Grentlomen 
measure thre a face wit ‘ urs 

Peo Witem, IN tb fot ihe AND SCALMPS, 
Now l Phe round of t IN¢ Hk 

nead, Now), Frow forebead back 
No, 2 From forehead as fur as bald 

over the headto theeaek No, 2 fiver torehead ae 
No, From ear to eur tar as required 

” tl top. No fiver the who of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead 

He bas alwats ready for sale a plenedid Stock of 
feeuta® Wipes, “Tent pees 1 Mates Wiy hbdehh Vig 
v rine tte Maral Gur ‘ trevanrtile trnnteta 
, ancl oa ole ‘ys a ny ewtalelietiteent in the 
Unten. Letters trom any part ot the whl wil re- 
oe atfeuti i 

Priv ate wine f w Dvetoy Ladies’ and Greutlem«n's 


Hal. 
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slaranteed Steel Berreia, Bide 


lawke Warranted good shooter 





$15 MUZILE-LOADER NOW § $12, 


"P. POWRLL 6 BON, 160 Main toe Clecianati, 0. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


——— 


'TRIPES are to be just now the novel. 
, ) ty of novelties Not perpendicular 
stripes, either, though they, too, will have 
their share, and a large one, of favor; buat 
horizontal stripes—stripes running round 
and round the feminine skirt like the hoops 
ou @ barrel. 

Very bad will this be for the little woman, 
and particularly for the short little woman, 
and, if well advised, they will leave this 
phase of fasbion severely alone, for others 
Lo test, 

Aa to the others, the tall and light wo- 
nen, they may not object. 

The effect of the borizontal stripes is 
pewer, radically, than anything brought 
out recently, and that it is rather bizarre 
and startling will be more of a recommen- 
dation than otherwise in the eyes of so 
ANY. 

At the present moment the striped 
inaterial of which the greatest use is :nade 
abroad is known as “skirting,’’ aod has | 
satiny bara, of various widths, whicl: are 
urranged to run crosswise of the dress, 





Ih any cases the stripes on various stu lls 
ure very broad, and the combination of 
colors decidedly bold, But there are an in- 
linity of more delicately graded stripes tor 
the lovers of quiet things, of course, 

lale-tinted cashineres with Velvet stripes 
ofa dark and rich contrasting hue, often | 
outlined with slender multi-colored threads | 
ure among the most exquisite of the new 


mtri pect goods, and make very handsome 
skirts, plain and ornamental, for tunics and 
bodices of cashmere matching the ground- | 
ing. | 

No prettier costume could be found for 
the autumn months. 

A light shade of ‘ciyar,’’ one of the palest | 
new browns, nay be chosen with a real 
stripe, or a deep ecru: with garnet, or gray 
with a Russian green stripe, 

A very stylish way of making is with the 
overdress plaited in front to the bottom ofa 
jong culrass shaped bodice, and draped 
away with the point falling to the left over 
the plain petticoat, 

The bodice closes straight down the front 
to below the bust, and then curves off to- 
ward the left hip, and «a baud of the velvet, 
some two inches anda half in width, de- 
fines the line. 

The back drapery is doubled under on 
the bias, is very short on the right side, and | 
then caught in broken waves, the left side 
hanging long and perfectly straight. 

This faney for irregularly draped backs | 
yrows constantly more defined, It is rather 
the exception than the rule to see a French 
lported costume at present which does | 
not show this peculiarity; and the one 


straight side with the opposite one caught 
up in loops or cove red) with *ooquilles’’ of 
lace (ifthe toilet te a dressy one in the 
coupposition of whieh lace enters) is of tre- 
quent occurrence, 

Asan example of the latter style: Toilet 
of red ottoman and ecru embroidery on 
“otamine’’ (the game idea imay be carried 
out in red and black lace; Chantilly 
tlounces, for instance, could be found very 
useful) ; front of embroidery over the otto- 
man; flounee of embroidery at the foot and 
continued all around the back » basque of 
ottoman with chemisette of ecru ete 
broidered net showing in a deep-pointed 
opening, beneath which the fronts are 
crossed, with the right side brought over 
and fastened on the eft hip; from this side 
the long tunicis draped over the edge of | 
the bodice to the right side, and in the back 
forms three straight, long plaits; up the 
lett side, next to these plaits; is a great 
jabot formed of a deep tlounce of embroider- 
ed net; the sleeves have the transparent 
ecru fabric set in a deep point on the out 
side of the arm, with the ottoman cut away | 
underneath ; full, fownury frills of lace fall- 
ing over the elbow. 

The bodice crossed, closed diagonally 
over against the left hips, variously draped 
in blouse fashion, and ornamented with 
plastrons, bouflant and other, though the 
full Moliere or Fedora plastrons are on the 
decline, and the manifold jackets witb | 
vests that are expected to come in for ao | 
great a share vf popularity the coming 


season will continue to push the plain 


jersey bodice more from the fel l, 
Serge effects are largely represent 1 is 
the new wool govds, Le irs an { 


cheviots and otbers 


And plain, substantis " ‘ Ser ys 


itself again lays Ciatin | ’ y 
ance, nade up into fatigue suits and travel- 
ity '4 dresses for the autuinn and trininned 


with black wool galloon—tie old liercules 
braid. | 
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Dark blue serge, for instance, may be 


| inade up with a plain skirt, round which 


seven or nine rows of black braid, «ue 
inch and a half in width, are set. 

The lower row may also be broader, if 
that is preferred, and the othcr rows gradu- 
ated up in, decreasing widths. 

The tunic nay be rounded in front, short, 
and trimimed with two or three narrower 
rows of braid. 

Iu the back it nay form a very slightly 
draped, rather pointed breadth, which falls 
off to the left. 

The bodice might be strapped across from 
slightly below the neck to the waist-line 
with rows of braid finishing in drops on 
either end, and at the neck and below the 
waist there would be a tull pul? of black 
surah, giving the eflect of a full vest, show- 
ing top and bottom. 

The back would be a plaited postilion. A 
jacket with the turnover collar, and the 
cuffs, covered with braid, and opening over 
4 plain serge vest, night be better liked by 
BOING, 

With a high-crowned hat of dark blue 
felt, narrow brimmed behind, with great 
knots of blue velvet mixed with black 
wings piled up directly in the frout, this 
suit would be stylish and immensely use- 
ful for the coming two or three months, 

Serge has been a good deal liked in 
white for seaside and mountain suits of a 
dressy description, and for watering-place 
toilets during this past season abroad. 

And it may be recominended now, for 
that ever-increasing number of people who 
pass the autumn months out of town, as 
most effective and serviceable for the after- 
noon and evening at a country place, and 
for occasions When something light and yet 
not loo dressy is desirable. 

These white serge costuines are prettiest 
when trimmed with colored velvet. 

Black, red, “iron rust,’’ garnet, sapphire 
blue, seal, Russian or moss yreen are alike 
niee forthe purpose, 

One new model of a white serge suit, 
trimmed with preen moss velvet, is so un- 
usual and original that we cannot forbear 
transeribing it. 

The skirt is fult and bound with three 
rows of velvet near the foot 

lt is draped up slightly on the left side in 
peasant fashion. 

The overdress is plaited on the right hip, 


slants offon the bias to form a point on the 


tniddle of the front, and is then draped on 


the left side in a fashion corresponding with 


the draping ofthe underskirt. Three rows 


| of velvet turn this tablier. 


The back consists of a breadth of stuff 
plaited on the bias from left to right, and 
caught up slightly on the right hip, three 
bands of velvet running with the plaits 
here too, 

The bodice is unique in its trimining. It 
has a little shirred drapery down the fronts, 
narrow at the throat and at the waist. 

The drapery on the right side has three 
rows of velvet, the drapery on the left is 
plain. Again the deep turned-down collar 
is trimmed with velvetalone on the lettside 
in front. 

On the left side likewise, where the 
bodice curves up over the hip, is a small 
reclangular pocket, like a sinall reticule, 
and this bas three vertical bars of velvet 
run across it, 

This whole model is worth remembering 








distinct, not one that runs wn and in and 
out, and gets merged in another. 

The biden also must be bold and effect- 
ive, and, if it is possible to combine all 
these qualities, the corners must also be 
distinet and handsoine. 

The handkerchief must be lined with a 


} piece of stout, but soft, linen sheeting, or 








on account of its being so very unhack- | 


neyed, 


A pretty fashion for autumn evenings is | 


that of skirts of white veiling, accordion 
plated over petticoats of white silk, worn 
with short round basques of colored 
sicilienne or velvet, which bave a deep pull 
along the edge of the front and sides, and 
two bollow plaits in the tailor back. 

Down the front the basque has little 


shirred draperies, between which is a flat 


| plastron striped across by bars of silver or 


gilt braid. 

The sleeves have rows of the saine braid 
on the cufts, and litthe perpendicular rows 
also finish the high collar. A long three- 
inch wide ribbon, white or tmatching the 
basque in color, is loosely twisted around 
the hips, over the puff on the basque, and 
tied in a flowing Kuot on the left sidc. 





Fireside Chat. 
ANGLO-INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 

NEW and tniost fascinating kind of em- 
\ broidery has lately come under my 
I notice, which has the great recouinen- 
dation of being cheap, effective, and suitable 
for 4 great tuany purposes ; this is the so- 
called Anylo-| lian embroidery, 

The materials required are a 
kerebie line , ‘ Ss a silks 
135 4 | t = 
the foundatior the en lery . a 
OOLNTNO! cotton band kerchie!l one I those 
gaudy red and vellow ones, which are now, 
alas, for our enuibroidery, so seldom seen in 
Our too westhetic shops, 


some such material. This lining is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the work from 
becomming puckered, 

This done, the pattern must be studied, 
to tind out the best way of disposing the 
colors, The outlines of the pattern may be 
traced in silk chain-stitch, while feather 
stitch (double or single), herring-bone and 
button-bole stitch will likewise work in 
with good eflect. 

The long, straight lines in the pattern 
should be worked with the ordinary crewel- 
stitch ; if preferred, an abundant use may 
be nade of the tinsel twist, which is now 
to be had in a tultitude of colors, 

In choosing the tinsel, beware of the 
tempting light blue and pink, they tarnish 
far more readily than any of the other 
colors, 

A tine gold braid or cord may be used to 
outline the pattern instead of tinsel, and 
looks very well. 

The tinsel is sewn on with fine black 
cotton ; the needle is not put into the tinsel 
like braid, but on being drawn out of the 
work, is putin again the other side of the 
tinsel like the process known as **souching”’ 
in ecclesiastical euibroidery,. 

The background of the handkerchief 
should be covered with a neutral tint of 
crewel ‘wool, and the border with a darker 
shade of the same color. The wool is only 
used for the background, and for parts of 
the pattern that ure not very conspicuous, 
The best way of working the woot is to use 
it for nothing but French Knots, placed so 
‘lose together that not a vestige of the 
original hankerchief is to be seen. 

This will give an appearance like chenille 
to the handkerchiel, 

The real chenille thread used for arrasene 
enbroidery fills up well, but tnany people 
are not inclined to spend so much money 
on the work, 

Spots or a bright red look well, dotted 
over the background, and care should be 
taken to have a rich dark blue silk, as this 
works in very handsomely. A few simall 
gilt beads may be judiciously used, and 
should be sprinkled over the handkerchief 
among the knots. 

The outside border must be button-holed 
round at the edge, and the rest of it filled 
in according to the printed design. 

The pattero that is traced on the hand- 
kerchief will be of great help in choosing 
the stitch to be used. “Very often there are 
spots and specks on it that decidedly invite 
the worker to make a Knot, or to sewa 
head on them, while there is often a border 
which almost exactly represents a line of 
feather-stitch, while a thin, black outline is 
just ready to be braided over with tinsel. 
When the work is once started this will be 
better understood. 

Whatever mixture of colors is used, it 
must be borne in mind that ifa rich piece 
of work is required, the background must 
be entirely covered, expanses of cotton 
handkerchief showing between the stitches 
would have a decidedly poor look, 

Instead of using a handkerchief acretonne 
of a good bold pattern may be be worked 
over. 

A cretonne that has little figures of men 
and women on it, will tnake very pretty 
table nats. 

Some of this embroidery that I saw lately 
was worked over solely and entirely with 
tinsel of different tints. ‘To my mind, this 
was not nearly so etfective as it would have 
been if intermingled with silk or wool, 

Some workers also prefer to use a greater 
yroportion of wool than silk. The difficulty 
™ to know, first, where to begin the work, 
and, lastly, after being thoroughly interest- 
ed in it, to know where to leave off. 

The fact is, of course, that one might go 
on asin painting—touching-up, and touch- 
ing, and re-touching ad infinitum. 

The uses to which Angio-Indian eu broid- 
ery nay be applied are manifold. A corner 
of a handkerchicf can be made up into a 
very elegant bracket ; it should, of course, 
be lined and edged with a ball fringe, 
mixed with tinsel. 

The border of a handkerchief from one 
side may be also used as a side bracket. A 
whole handkerchief, too, is large enough 
for a small tablecloth, or it may be cut into 
a tea-cosy, handkerchief sachet, work- 
basket cover, or table-mats of various sizes 
aud shapes, 

W hen the work is well made up, I have 
several lines seen it taken for real Oriental 
embroidery, and its rich and attractive ap 
pearance renders it particularly useful for 
presents, or tor sale at bazars, 

There is another way of working this em- 
broidery, which is equally effective, but 
more quickly done than that which I have 
already described. 

The foundation is, in this instance, com- 
posed of sinall squares and irregular pieces 
of silk, satin, or velvet. These are sewn to- 
gether in patchwork fashion, but without 
eardboard, until a piece is formed ofa shape 


| Suitable for the article to be miade, 


The patchwork is next tacked toa piece 
of strong but soft holland linen, to torina 
lining,, and to avoid any puckering. 

fhe next thing required is narrow gold or 
Silver, about one-eighth of an ineh in w idth, 


and this stitched on all over the patchwork, 
n any fanciful design—the more it curls 
twists, and “‘ineanders”’ about, the better 


Che appearance shou d reseinble the plans 
ia inaze or jabyrinth more than anything 
else, Not more than a space measuring an 
inch in all directions should show of the 
Satin foundation, and even so large an ex- 


A paliern wiust be chosen that us bolu and | panse as this should be avoided if possible, 





(Correspondence. 


GrorgE A.—Although there is no copy- 
right in ‘‘news,’* there ls a property in stories and 
sketches. 


ANGHARAD.—We could not possibiy give 
any advice unless we knew more of your friend 
capabilities, but few people can earn money without 
some previous training. 

West P.—John Howard Payne died in 
1832. George Fliot died In 1880, and the elder Bulwer 
Lytton, the novelist, died in 1873. His son, Edward 
Robert Bulwer Lytton, the poet and diplomatist, 
whose literary nom de plume is **Owen Meredith,*: 
is still living. 


PALE.—Good exercise, early rising, wel! 
regulated diet, and an abstinence from all alcoholic 
liquor will impart the ruddiness of vigorous health to 
the countenanve, if anything at all will give it a 
wholesome bloom, These means far surpass all the 
cosmetics in the world. 


AMELIA.—] It is not necessary to wear 
mourning for so distant a relative more than six 
weeks, 2. Many girls at fifteen yearsof age are 
quite small, whilst others have almost attained their 
full hemht. 8 From seven to half-past, unless your 
duties require that you rise earlier. 


S. J.—The word “cash” is altogether an 
English term. It is derived from the Italian, cassa, 
achest, in which the Italian merehants kept their 
money. Accurately speaking, a ‘‘eash book’ would 
be a ‘‘chest book, ** and the ‘‘cash account,*’ mm the 


| ledger would be the ‘*chest account,’ 


READER.—There would be no more im- 


| propriety in his doing this, than there would be in 








| 
| 


his writing the same versesin her album or auto 
«raph book, . Contributions to these are not always 
original, Should the gentleman find that the young 
lady thinks he is the author of the verses, he can 
without difficulty rectify her mistake, 


Ans.—We do not think that borrowers 
oft seaside novels are as careful to return them to 
their rightful owners as they are books of a superior 
description, nor does this exactness appear to be re- 
quired of them, Still itis well to practice it even 
with regard to these inexpensive productions. We 
are of opinion that a borrowed book sheuld always 
be returned, 


Honor. — When black silk becomes 
greasy loohing through wear, we do not know of any 
way of restoring its appearance. Perhaps your best 
plan would be to conceal the worst places by meaus 
of laying on some kind of trimming. Otherwise, you 
might re-make a part of the dress by cutting out the 
worn pieces, and making-up the dress as a combina- 
tion of cashmere and silk. 


ANA.-—-Dejeunera la fourchette means 
literally a breakfast witha fork, and is applied in 
England to mornivg and midday meals of light char- 
acter, 2 The words derangg and deranged do not 
appear in any butthe most modern dictionaries, 3 
Family comes from the Latin, famalus, a slave. 
The colleetive, word familia, from which our 
word comes, meant Lhe whole of the slaves of a house- 
hold, 

PAULINE D,—In such a case as yours 
perfect openness with your cousin is essential to your 
own and your husband's happiness. If these con- 
tinual visits to your house worry the latter, they 
should be discontinued ; at least, they should be ouly 
occasionally made, \ou should take care never to be 
alone with your cousin henceforth, till your busband’s 
mind has been compietely disabused Of the fancy 
which now troubles him, 

Post.--Both forms are usual, and correct 
in ordinary correspondence, A full signature has 
generally a better appearance, and when the writer 
js one of a family, where the same name may be re- 
peated in different branches, her adepting this style 
may prevent mistakes and confusion. Having once 
adopted a certain style it is advisable to adhere to it, 
even on ordinary occasions, Of course we do not 
allude to more important documents, where a signa- 
ture should never vary, 

W INIFRED.—Ditfferent constitutions teel 
the effects of medicine in different ways. With some 
the effect is prompt; with others itis slow. Besides, 
no medicine of a mild character, and intended only 
to work its useful effects by degrees, can possible be 
supposed Lo prove cfficacious all in a moment, In re- 
spect toswellings under the eyes, they may arise 
froin late hours, or over-study, and will generally 
disappear in a short time witha little rest, and no 
medicine need be taken in such a case, 


IpecA.—It does not come within the 
scope of our paper to enter on such a class of religi- 
ous questions as involve anything like controversy. 
We advise you, as we have always hitherto done, to 
remain within the pale of that Christian communion 
in which you were born, accompanying your parents, 
aud beiag guided by them in these days of your 
youth. Leave such questions alone until you reach 
mature age, studying to serve and please Goud, ac- 
cording to the light vouchsafed to you. 


N. L. J.—We do not see any harm in 
dancing, but we think you are very wrong to go to 
dancing classes against the wishes of your husband. 
However secret you may keep it, he will some day 
find out where you pass your time, and the aiscovery 
will notbe pleasant for you. Yourjfriend;No. 1has only 
inet with the fate of those who will have two strings 
to their bow. Friend No. 2 whois so passionately 
fond of dancing and dancing classes, ought to have 
beep able to secure a lover among the many partners 
she has had. As she has failed, let her try what at- 
tention to strictly woman's duties will affect. Young 
men do not often choose their wives from frequeuters 
of dancing rooms, 

CLARIE.—Caractacus was one of the an- 
cient British kings, He is supposed to have been 4 
prince of the Trinobantes, and the son of Cunybel n, 
whose name appears on the coinage of that date, and 
who was the ‘*Cymbeline’’ of Shakespeare. The 
Trinobantes constituted a powerful tribe located in 
Essex and Middlesex. It was only when those of the 
nurthern counties—the Iceni and Brigantes—became 
the allies of the Roman invaders that the brave Car- 
actacus was driven from his paternal lands, and took 
refuxe in Wales, where the Silures accepted him 45 
their leader, They made their last stand in Sbhrop- 
shire, where their entrenchments may still be seen 


la licalled **Caer Caradoc,’** or the ‘ ‘castle 
hol of Caradoc, the native nat 
Brit There they fell before the enemy, a! 
a ‘ wa masely betraved by the Brigantes " 
pitality he had obtained, and sent as a prise 
Rome. His fame and appearance won the f& 


ea 


prince the greatest admiration, and Claudius grav! 
hiw life and liberty. The Roman general who te 
so far conquered Britain was Usterius Scapula, 4-5 
nw 
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